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THE PREACHING MISSION IN 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Owen Whitman Eames 


The recent Mission or Institute of Lib- 
eral Religion conducted by Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D. D., at the Church of the 
Unity in Springfield, Mass., is locally re- 
garded as an outstanding contribution to 
the spiritual life of the city. 

The Institute was held during the week 
of Jan. 18 to 25. Rev. Louis C. Cornish, 
D. D., president of the American Unitarian 
Association, was present to help open the 
Mission on Sunday morning the 18th, 
preaching on “‘The Greater Fellowship.” 
It was a message full of wisdom and in- 
sight which gave impetus to the week. 

Attendance at the eight meetings which 
followed was cut down by the worst 
weather conditions of the winter. But it 
would be a mistake to judge this or any 
other Mission in terms of mere numbers. 
The influence of Dr. Westwood’s addresses 
on fundamental religious questions can 
not possibly be estimated by counting 
the number of those who actually heard 
them. Each address was printed the 
following day in the newspapers, and we are 
still receiving favorable reactions from 
those who read and enjoyed them. Those 
who did attend heard a message fearlessly 
liberal but full of understanding and sym- 
pathy for those whose minds are disturbed 
and hearts troubled when long cherished 
beliefs are called into question. There was 
nothing of the blatant negative quality 
which is all too common in much of our 
liberal preaching. Running through all of 
the meetings was a note of constructive 
suggestion born of the broad and beautiful 
spirit of the Mission preacher. At no 
time was there any suggestion of sectarian 
emphasis. The people of the Church of 
the Unity, which is composed of Uni- 
tarians and Universalists, were unanimous 
in their expressions of approval. On Fri- 
day evening Dr. Roger F. Etz brought the 
greetings of the Universalist General 
Convention. 

A large percentage of those who attended 
the meetings were strangers. That they 
were deeply impressed and interested is 
evidenced by the questions they asked 
and the amount of literature they took 
away with them. This included both 
Unitarian and Universalist pamphlets. 
Although the Mission has been over for a 
week our office is still receiving requests 
for literature. 

The mission program of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League promises to be the 
most significant contribution to the 
spiritual life of America that liberal re- 
ligion has made since the days of its 
earliest beginnings. Its strength lies in 
the fact that its purpose is not primarily 
to build up the membership of any local 
organization but, rather, tospread through- 
out the community where a Mission is 
held the inspiration of the liberal mes- 
sage. Its weakness is found in its con- 
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nection with a denominational group. 
Whether or not the charge is fair or well- 
founded, the fact remains that this con- 
nection raises a suspicion of proselyting 
in the minds of many people. If*the 
preaching missions could become an in- 
dependent movement working with the 
support of liberal groups in every fellow- 
ship but bearing the denominational label 
of none, their influence would be multi- 
plied a hundredfold. The work could be 
expanded to many times its present scope, 
and it is not difficult to visualize such a 
movement revolutionizing the spiritual 
life of the American people. Certainly it 
would touch thousands of people who, 
while liberally inclined in their religious 
thinking, are none the less indifferent to 
the sectarian approach to-day. 

Many there be who dream of such a 
movement and who would dedicate their 
lives to the task of making that dream a 
reality. The present program is filled 
with profound possibilities. May it be 
prophetic of greater things to come. 

ok * 


THE SOCIAL IDEALS OF THE 
CHURCHES 
The original ‘Social Ideals of the 
Churches’”’ were adopted in 1908 by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America on behalf of the denomina- 


“tional bodies making up the Council. In 


succeeding years this declaration was 
supplemented and revised. 

With increasing understanding of the 
opportunities of the churches the Quad- 
rennial Meeting of the Federal Council in 
1928 gave instructions that a further re- 
vision be submitted to the next Quadren- 
nial Meeting of the Council. 

A committee consisting of Edward T. 
Devine, chairman, Worth M. Tippy, sec- 
retary, and William Adams Brown, Miss 
Lucy P. Carner, Charles K. Gilbert, Hu- 
bert C. Herring, Hermann N. Morse, Mrs. 
W. A. Newell, Frank Mason North, Chas. 
Stelzle and Miss Olive Van Horn, has been 
at work in revision and reformulation for 
a year. Their report, in the form of a 
provisional draft which is not to be pub- 
lished, is now being submitted to the 
churches for critical study and sugges- 
tions. These suggestions are to be re- 
turned to the committee for use in the 
final revision, to be submitted to the Fed- 
eral Council’s next Quadrennial Meeting 
in 1982. 

The committee offers the wise suggestion 
that study groups, carefully selected, be 
set up in local churches, colleges,theologi- 
cal seminaries, councils of churches and 
independently, to undertake the study. 
Churches in one communion which desire 
to make the study should write to the 
secretary of the committee, Dr. Worth M. 
Tippy, 105 East 22d St., New York, for a 
sufficient number of the reports for the 
group. They will be furnished at cost 
plus postage, which amounts to 5 cents per 
copy, $5 per hundred. } 
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Editorial 


MR. HOOVER ON LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


N our opinion Herbert Hoover is one of the most 
essentially patriotic men who has ever occupied 
the White House. Most of his difficulties come 

from his single-minded devotion to the public interest 
without reference to how what is best for all will 
affect him or any other individual. The radical press 
is unceasing in its attack upon him, because these 
papers realize that he is a power against state socialism 
—the way they are always exalting directly or in- 
directly. The ultra-conservative press is against 
Hoover also for a variety of reasons, mainly political. 

Mr. Hoover’s address on Lincoln’s birthday will 
give the radicals additional ammunition to fire at him. 
And the stupid conservatives will not defend him, 
mainly because they don’t like him. 

It is not too much to say that the hope of pre- 
serving our system of government lies in men like 
Hoover. Continually he resists the movement to 
appeal to the Federal Government for everything, 
the movement to throw additional burdens on the 
government, and thus to break down state and local 
institutions. As government in Washington becomes 
stronger it becomes weaker. There is a point be- 
yond which it can not go without having too much to 
do, and so doing it badly. 

That is one of the great objection to state so- 
cialism. Another objection to state socialism, which 
applies to over centralization of every type, is that 
such government tends to become tyrannical. 

Mr. Hoover’s Lincoln Day address consisted of 
a noble tribute to Lincoln by a man able enough and 
patriotic enough to understand him, and then of an 
appeal to the country for people to assume responsi- 
bility as citizens of states and of local communities. 

Along that path lies the true destiny of a freedom- 


loving people. 
* * 


LABORERS WITH GOD 


VER the signature of Owen D. Young, chairman 
of the Board of Directors, and Gerald Swope, 
president of the company, the General Electric 

Company has issued an interesting statement, “Some 
Outstanding Achievements of 1930.” 

The most outstanding though least spectacular 
achievement was the sale of goods amounting to 
$341,820,312 for the year—within a hundred million 


of the sales in 1929, in spite of the severe business de- 
pression and the transfer of part of the radio set and 
tube business to another company. 

The statement carries a striking picture of the 
launching of the President Hoover, a new Dollar 
Liner to be propelled by G. E. equipment. Here is a 
new field for electricity. Already one of the new 
liners in the South American trade, two of the ships 
between Havana and New York, have turbine electric 
drive. Tankers, lightships, tow-boats, tugs and ore 
enormous car ferry on the Great Lakes are using the 
new power. 

Increasing use of electricity in industry has 
called for the construction during the past year of the 
largest turbine generators ever made. One made 
for the Ford plant on the River Rouge has 140,000 
horse power. 

Along the Maine coast this company has placed 
an enormous floating power house or ship, to be towed 
from place to place as extra electric power is called for. 

The company is developing hydro-electric power, 
and 1930 saw the construction of a 50,000 horse power 
water wheel generator at Spier Falls, New York, 
second only in capacity to the generators at Niagara. 

On the railroads of the country electrification has- 
gone ahead in 19380 in spite of business conditions. 
The electrification of the D. L. and W. suburban ser- 
vice, of the new Cleveland Union Terminal, and of 
other terminals, has been completed, and ten electric 
locomotives for the New Haven, larger than any in 
use, have been begun. 

For the service of aviation electrical engineers are 
developing new flashing beacons and flood lights, 
navigating instruments and lights, and heaters for the 
planes. 

Electric welding, quicker and quieter, is taking 
the place of the old ear-splitting welding on high 
steel buildings. 

To the average man, one of the most spectacular 
developments of the year was the lighting by this 
company alone of eighteen baseball fields and eighty- 
nine football fields, so that games may be played under 
practically daylight conditions. 

In the laboratories research has gone on. In 
some ways a corporation of this kind is like a uni- 
versity. An instrument for measuring electricity 
was invented which is so sensitive that it measures 
an amount of electricity so small in comparison with 
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a 50-watt lamp that the ratio is the same as two drops 
of water compared with all that goes over Niagara in 
a year. At Lynn work has gone ahead on a 200-inch 
fused quartz mirror for the new telescope at the 
California Institute of Technology. 

What a distance we have traveled between the 
old Throop University of Pasadena and this Cali- 
fornia Institute which grew out of it, with Robert A. 
Millikan at the head. 

What a distance between the Universalist Father 
Throop who gave the money to start Throop Uni- 
versity and the Universalist Owen D. Young now 
building the largest lens in the world for the institution 
of to-day. And yet we must not be swept off our feet 
by these amazing changes. 

There are some things held in common by Father 
Throop and Owen Young. If Father Throop could 
come back we doubt if it would take him five minutes 
to get on a friendly footing with Young or Millikan. 
All are liberals in the best sense. And all are re- 
ligious. 

If one holds intensely the conviction of a Limit- 
less Ged, who is a Ged of love, the steady unfolding 
of the laws of the universe is exactly what he looks for. 

Some of the things done by the General Electric 
Company during the past year border on the miracu- 
lous. When we turned out early one morning, stepped 
to cur radio and heard Byrd, who had just arrived at 
Dunedin, New Zealand, from the South Pole, talk to 
Adolph 8. Ochs of the New York Times, while the 
world listened in, it seemed miraculous. But there 
was no miracle about it. It was man laboring with 
Gad to perfect this world. 

* ox 
THE PATRIOT’S PROGRESS 
HE Patriot’s Progress, by Henry Williamson, is 
another war book*—not a long one but a great 
one. In less than 200 pages Mr. Williamson 
carries John Bullock from a clerk’s desk in London 


through the World War to Armistice Day, when he - 


hobbles out on crutches, one leg gone, to receive the 
patronage of a loud-mouthed patriot in tall hat who 
knows as much about war as such gentry usually know. 

The book will make some of us feel uncomfort- 
able, and we may retaliate by saying ‘‘greatly ex- 
aggerated.”’ Fortunately there are millions living who 
can testify otherwise. 

It is a book of tremendous power, amazing art, 
wonderful beauty. The author, one of the foremost 
British writers on nature, is rapidly becoming as great 
in delineation of human nature. In this bcok we 
have both sides of him. 

Arnold Bennett, himself a great writer, was 
moved to say of the book: “This description, quite 
brief, is a marvel of inspired virtuosity. And it is as 
marvelous psychologically as physically. In fact, 
when I had read it, I said to myself, ‘I ought to retire 
from the craft of descriptive writing, for I am definite- 
ly outclassed.’ ” 

The present writer feels that Williamson sets a 
standard of writing up to which many of us might well 
long to measure, but probably never will. It is some- 


*“The Patriot’s Progress.” By Henry Williamson. RB. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc. New York. Price $2.50. 


thing, however, to sense the greatness of such writing, 
as we have all through his book, but especially in the 
first and last chapters. 

There are 129 linotype illustrations in the book 
drawn by William Kermode. The illustrations to a 
surprising degree catch the spirit of the text. 


* * 


THE OLD POTTER HOUSE 

E can’t quite concur in the oft-repeated asser- 

tion that we are neglecting Murray Grove. 

It seems to us that the Universalist denom- 

ination has done important things at the birthplace. 
Grounds, buildings, meetings, reflect credit upon those 
who are the trustees for the denomination in pre- 
serving this shrine. Next to the old Potter church, we 
count the old Potter house the most important relic 
down there. The Rev.- Robert Tipton in this issue 


writes of a plan to restore the old Potter house. The - 


plan ought to arouse interest and support. 
* * 


LIBERALS, TORIES AND FANATICS 


‘HAT must have been an interesting dinner of the 
Congregational Club of New York when two 
men praised the zeal, devotion and idealism of 

the Russian communists. We can imagine the stir 
they made. 

The men were not communists themselves, al- 
though we doubt if the American Defense people 
will elect them honorary members. They were the 
Rev. Joseph Beach, Director of the Near East Relief 
in the Caucasus for five years, and Reinhold Niebuhr, 
a professor in Union Theological Seminary. 

Mr. Beach described the attitude of the Soviet 
Government toward minority groups, Tartars, Ar- 
menians, etc., as exactly the reverse of the attitude of 
the czars. The old way was to stamp out varying 
cultural developments The new way is to encourage 
the growth of their language and literature and promote 
unity between them. 

Niebuhr descr.bed “the fanatic devotion with 
which the Russian people are giving themselves to 
the building of a new world.” This devotion gives a 
moral quality to Russian young people, he said, that 
“most of our young people drifting in a sea of disil- 
lusionment lack.” 

In other words, a young Russian athe’st who 
joyously gives up everything to travel five thousand 
miles for his party and be gone five years, stands on a 
different level from a young American Christian with 
purely nominal faith who gives up nothing. 

Part of this new energy of the Russian people 
comes from a sudden release from the old oppression 
and part from the dogmatism of communism. Pro- 
fessor Niebuhr describes the dogmatism and fanaticism 
of these Russians as dangerous but vital. Their 
earnestness, interest and self-sacrifice we might well 
emulate. Was it quite fair for him to add that “the 
final end of consistent liberalism is the impotence 
which comes from having no goal or purpose in life 
sufficient to enlist devotion?” 

Isit not more accurate to say that the end of con- 
sistent liberalism is ability to see something good in a 
race and system which nearly everybody else de- 
nounces? 
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The self-sacrifice, zeal, devotion, of these young 
Russians is like the zeal and devotion of religious 
devotees in the hour when a new religion ‘s born. It 
takes a liberal like Niebuhr to see that. 

Does the closed mind, the fanatic devotion of 
communist or tory, give one greater enthusiasm than 
the open-minded attitude of the liberal willing to 
appraise fairly both communist and tory? Never. 
There is nothing so stirring as truth. There is noth- 
ing so capable of arousing enthusiasm as the means 
and methods by which we reach it. 

Those people who attach themselves to a liberal 
movement but who are lazy, patronizing, utterly in- 
different, are not liberals. Liberals may become im- 
potent, but their liberalism does not make them so. 
Rather it opens doors and keeps them moving in the 


service of mankind. 
* * 


A NEGRO HONORED 


N outstanding achievement in the field of re- 
ligious work in the year 1930 by a Negro? 
Who knows what it was? It is the business of 
the Harmon Foundation to find out, for they have 
$400 and a gold medal to award for the achievement 
that they think most important. This year it has 
been given to a Mississippi Negro, Henry C. Mc- 
Dowell, who was educated at Talladega College, Ala- 
bama, and the Yale Divinity School. Eight years ago 
this young fellow went to Africa and grappled bare- 
handed with superstition and savagery. He found 
witchcraft and human sacrifice. With the backing of 
the American Board he has put a miniature Hampton 
Institute at Galangue in the midst of the wild tribes of 
the Ovimbundus. 

“A gospel of Christian faith, love and work, was 
preached,” says the story, “and young men and 
women were trained to be artisans, farmers, teachers 
and homemakers. Thirty-one permanent buildings 
of an adapted American type have been built at 
Galangue by students in training. The buildings are 
for shops, farm purposes, residences, a boarding school, 
a day nursery, a hospital and a church. In village 
schools near Galangue there are now 1,300 pupils and 
in the boarding schoo] at the station 320. A hundred 
teachers, farm demonstrators, instructors in crafts, 
and preachers are at work in the villages.” 

We are glad to see this kind of work recognized 
by the Harmon Foundation. A sanitary pig-pen may 
be a tool for the teaching of religion as well as a com- 
pendium of theology. 


* * 
IN A NUTSHELL 
Kapp, Brush, Hoyt, Hersey, Morris, Ayer, 


Leining—young ministers of Greater Boston all ‘on 
the Lenten program of the Boston Ministers’ Meet- 
ing. Brooks presides. Who says that the average 
ability of the ministry is growing less? 


“A letter recently received from Dr. and. Mrs. 
Capek in Prague, says that their people are eagerly 
looking forward to the coming of our Good Will Tour, 
and that Dr. Capek is planning to return the visit 
and hopes to time his trip so as to be present at our 
General Convention in Buffalo.” So writes Dr. 


—s 


Macpherson. “Keep before our people,” he urges, 


“the supreme value of Good Will.” 


The time is rapidly approaching when good citi- 
zens can help save the trailing arbutus, or mayflower, 
from destruction by not buying it on the streets and 
not pulling it when they visit the woods. Better 
leave it than take it, but if we take it let us cut only 
flowers with short stems. 


Sometimes when we go over our letters we ask 
ourselves, ‘“‘Whose paper has this man been reading?” 
It seems impossible that he is writing about us and our 
paper. But heis. And it is salutary to discover the 
impression that we make on people whose good opinion 
we covet. The most cheering thing about the criticism. 
is that it comes both from the right and from the left. 
We shall begin to worry when all men speak well of 
us and when the criticism all comes from one side. 


The National Republican Club of New York 
City arranged a debate recently on the subject ‘Shall 
the United States Change Its Attitude to Soviet 
Russia?’” A United States Senator from. New Mexico, 
the Washington correspondent of the Berliner Tage- 
blatt, a woman journalist, and a vice-president of the 
American Federation of Labor spoke. The rather 
surprising thing was the fact that the labor man, 
Matthew Woll, was the only one to show intense bitter- 
ness against the Soviets, and to make his address one 
of attack on the motives of the other speakers. But 
he got the cheers. 


In the story of Russia, “there are startling con- 
trasts and violent contradictions,”’ says a reviewer of 
half a dozen new books, but the ‘‘contrasts and the 
contradictions belong in the picture.’”’ For example, 
is the general level of well being higher or lower than 
in Czarist Russia? For proletarians higher. For 
bourgeoisie much lower. But for the peasants? 
Eighty per cent of the people are peasants. What the 
peasant thinks will decide the fate of the Soviets. 
To date, he doesn’t think he is better off. 


Can one be more orthodox than St. Thomas 
Aquinas? Citing his doctrine of the Trinity conceived 
as “Power, Wisdom, Love,’’ a book reviewer in the 
Inquirer and Christian Life of London suggests that 
Unitarians can easily lose their Unitarianism and be- 
come orthodox by accepting this definition. All of 
which reminds us that a distinguished Congregational 
preacher of Boston often declares, ‘I am almost the 
last of the Trinitarians,” and then he proceeds to de- 
fine his Trinitarianism in terms of St. Thomas Aquinas. 


“A man counts himself better than other men,” 
wrote Tolstoy, ‘only because he can not understand 


- their worth.” 


Why should Hinstein have been surprised to find 
a Christian church including among its saints the 
figure of aJew? He was looking at his own figure on 
the front of the Riverside Church, New York. But 
in many a church he could have found Moses, Isiah, 
David and Jesus—all Jews. 
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Memories of the World War 


VI. 


Showing Visitors the Front 


Johannes 


fr SIOME of the loveliest country in the world 

<a; lay between our rear offices at Le Havre and 
BY 2) Paris, and our forward office at La Panne, in 
mfO}} West Flanders. 

Almost as straight as the crow flies my big car 
went up and down—two hundred miles from La 
Panne to Le Havre, one hundred and eighty to Paris. 
Now I had a week or two at La Panne and then a 
week at Le Havre or a day in Paris. There were 
trains which made their way around by this point or 
that, but nobody with business had time to wait for 
them. Occasionally we used the train between 
Le Havre and Paris, a five or six hour journey, but 
when the motor car was available we were apt to 
take it. 

From Paris our route was directly north. From 
Le Havre the bend of the English Channel made us 
travel northeast and then north to reach our part of 
the front—along the water. From Paris we usually 
went up through famous places like Compiegne, 
where the French General Headquarters had been 
established, to Amiens, but during the big German 
drive of 1918 part of this road was captured and other 
sections rendered decidedly “unhealthy.” For a 
time we had only a narrow strip to squeeze through, 
so near did the Germans come to cutting the Allied 
forces in two. Going up from Le Havre we frequently 
went through Dieppe, crossing the Somme River at 
Abbeville or St. Valery-sur-Somme, and then making 
for Montreuil, the British General Headquarters, 
Boulogne, Calais and Dunkirk, or keeping nearer the 
lines and making St. Pol and Bethune or Fruges and 
St. Omer. 

In the autumn when the grain was ripe these 
various routes were extraordinarily beautiful. There 
were sections almost idyllic in their beauty—the 
abodes of peace and plenty, where life was going on 
much as usual. Then without warning we would 
drive into a town like Abbeville, where many British 
war services had been put and which had been made 
a mark by German aviators. On some little roads 
one seldom saw much of war. On most of the main 
roads one was continually turning out for lines of 
lorries, or ambulances, or trucks, or marching men. 
Now and then one moved into a city of the dead like 
Peronne or Bapaume, ghastly skeletons of cities. 
Then in a few minutes one would again pass a peasant 
tethering his cow or swinging his scythe. 

There is hardly a name of a village or city in the 
modern French departments or counties called Seine 
Inferieure, Somme, Pas de Calais, or Nord that does 
not stir some memory or bring back the face and form 
of some friend. This place was associated with a 
children’s colony, that one with a crippled car. Here 
we picked up an officer stranded by some accident, 
there we always stopped at the hospital. 

They were vivid trips, those trips of war times, 
over roads that have become a part of the history of 
the world. 

Part of the task that came to me was the taking 


up of visitors. All the Allied armies systematized 
this part of the work as well as everything else. It 
was regarded as important for the creation of public 
opinion at home. The British went into it the most 
carefully, taking over two lovely French chateaux, 
one in which to entertain British and the other in 
which to entertain American visitors. They had two 
chateaux, not to keep nationalities separate, but to 
insure room. The American Military Mission with 
the Belgian Army took general charge of official 
visitors at La Panne, but I helped out with my quar- 
ters and my car. There were Senators, Congress- 
men, army and navy officers, big business men, news- 
paper folk, church officials, relief workers, and many 
nondescript visitors to take about. Besides, I had 
our own special people sent by the Red Cross from the 
United States to write up the work, or people recom- 
mended to me by the Paris office, or who turned up in 
our Le Havre office on their own responsibility. Not 
all could be taken, but for all whom we did take passes 
had to be arranged, Belgian, French, British, and 
finally American, although we were too far west to 
be bothered much by American Provost Marshals. 
My own bother about passes came to an end when I 
got for my car a Belgian soldier driver with military 
passes from all the various authorities. 

There were quiet sectors to which we took visitors, 
or ugly sectors quiet at the time to which we also 
took them. Most visitors wanted to see the worst 
places, but they wanted it “safe to go there’’—a thing 
hard to insure. In a part of the front line along the 
Yser Canal where we often went with visitors, a friend 
of mine was escorting a French party, and naturally 
leading the way. At aright angle turn in the trench, 
a French officer stepped back and made way for an 
older man to turn the corner first. The older man 
did so and that step saved his life, for a shell fell at 
the instant and killed the gallant Frenchman. Quiet 
sectors were those where a man could poke his head 
over the parapet without getting shot, where there 
might fall a few shells a day, but which were free 
from intensive shelling or raids. They were like 
heaven for men who had been under heavy and con- 
tinuous fire, but exciting enough for strangers. One 
sector in West Flanders regarded as especially safe, 
lay back from the coast three or four miles between 
two villages almost entirely destroyed—-Pervyse and 
Ramscapelle. The trenches here were built of ma- 
sonry and were above ground, as the earth was full of 
water. They were protected by part of the area 
which was flooded by Belgian engineers in 1914, when 
the only way they could stop the overwhelming rush 
of the Germans was to drown them out. The view 
toward the German lines was magnificent in its deso- 
lation—a lovely expanse of quiet water with dead 
trees here and there sticking up, stark and lonely, 
a line of living trees across the water behind the 
German lines, and awful mystery brooding over 
all. 

Here we could take visitors out beyond the front 
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trenches on duck boards to little advance posts, a 
perfectly safe proceeding, but rather thrilling. A 
little farther north at Nieuport or a little farther 
south at Dixmude such a proceeding would have been 
suicide. 

We did not take all the visitors to the front line 
trenches. Many came just to see the hospitals, or 
to call at Belgian Army Headquarters, or to visit the 
King, or to drive through the back areas four or five 
miles from the front. Here they could visit the big 
guns, all carefully hidden, see the observation bal- 
loons along the lines, watch aerial warfare, listen to 
the incessant cannonading down around Ypres, and 
watch the star shells and gun flashes at night. 

One such visitor whom I recall with especial 
pleasure was Franklin D. Roosevelt. At that time 
he was Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and he came 
up to our part of the front to pay his respects to the 
Belgians and to lunch with the King. A finer look- 
ing, keener man never visited us. In my diary under 
date of Thursday, August 22, 1918, I find this en- 
try: 

“Forgot the dinner of Governor Janssens von Bist- 
hoven to-day. Feel terribly over it. Worked at my 
desk all day. A very hot day for Flanders. Captain 
Cresson (head of the American Military Mission) 
very anxious to-day. He has accepted an invitation 
from the King (King Albert) for Franklin Roosevelt 
to lunch with him and fears Roosevelt may not arrive 
in time. Two officers had a row about who was to 
entertain Roosevelt. Not I. Vandevyvere (Belgian 
Minister of Finance) blew in to-night. Dining with 
him. Later: Called on Franklin Roosevelt, Living- 
stone Davis, Commander Maas, Bob Bacon, at Cres- 
son’s to-night. Brought Davis and Maas back here to 
sleep in my apartment. Wonderful moonlight. All 
out on the balcony enjoying it. They don’t want to 
go to bed. Boche airplanes keeping out away from 
the coast to-night. English plainly visible in moon- 
light going up.” 

The coming of an American Governor-to-be and 
possible President, made me forget the dinner of the 
Flemish Governor “‘as was.’’ I went down the next 
day and made a formal call and apologized, and the 
old man was very kind. But how one feels about 
such things! It was my only lapse of that kind during 
the war. 

We gave Roosevelt and his party quite a stirring 
night. Between one and 1.30 we got up to see an un- 
usually heavy attack on Dunkirk, a little way down 
the coast and in full view. It came both from the 
air and from the sea. From our balcony the men had 
a wonderful view of the barrage put up all around the 
city by the anti-aircraft guns. Such spectacles have 
made all fireworks since the war seem insipid. The 
men were all highly enthusiastic over the exciting 
night. 

For breakfast I had the Minister and his nephew, 
Davis and. Maas. Then picking up the others I 


escorted them to the beautiful old town of Furnes, 


almost entirely deserted, and then back to the school 
of her Majesty the Queen. My diary records simply: 
“Roosevelt seemed to enjoy things very much.” I 
remember how keenly alive he seemed to the somber 
beauty of the marketplace in Furnes where exquisite 


specimens of Dutch architecture stood partly smashed 
by shells, and I also remember how interested he was 
in the little Flemish children taken from places of 
danger by the Queen and given care and schooling 
while war raged around them. 

There were other interesting visitors who may 
pop into this chronicle at any time. This story can 
deal with only one more—the Madame. People 
came and went. With some the main objective was 
the King, with others the trenches, with still others 
the hospitals. It was a matter of pride with us not 
to ask favors, not to take people around who had no 
business, not to go ourselves where we would interfere 
with busy, over-driven people. I doubt if I ever 
would have taken the Madame to see the front areas 
if it had not been for the head of one of the hospitals 
who was aided and abetted by one of the Belgian 
Ministers. Both said that she had done good work 
and earned a trip. Colonel Depage, the great sur- 
geon, arranged the details and invited her to occupy 
the Spanish House while she was in Free Belgium. 
Within a week after Franklin Roosevelt left I was at 
Le Havre, and on the last day of August, 1918, I 
started for the front in the big closed Renault, Vin- 
cent driving, a child specialist, Dr’ Rothholtz, for 
service in Belgium, and the Madame with me. The 
diary says: “Car ran well. Got to Veules-les-Roses 
at 12.45 for a great lunch of chicken, peas and a pud- 
ding. Off at 2.30 p.m. Madea circuit around Mon- 
treuil and got to La Chartreuse by six. Visitors greatly 
interested in Abbeville and some ruined buildings.” 

The old Carthusian monastery where we spent 
the night will appear in this story by itself. It was 
an enormouseplace, vacant when the war broke out, 
as the government had seized it. The French turned 
it over to the hospitals, which put there everything 
they didn’t know what to do with. It was an old 
folks’ home that had been moved because of shell fire, 
a children’s colony, a civil hospital, and a military 
hospital. It was home to me, and the superintendent 
and the good sisters made my visitors at home. No 
more interesting place for a stop could have been 
picked out. From our windows the Madame looked 
out on a series of little gardens, each shut in by vine- 
covered walis and each connected with a cell. The 
cells of the holy fathers did not seem so bleak when we 
saw that each one had his garden. 

By nine on Sunday morning we were off, going 
up through the wheatfields around Fauquemberg 
to the old chateau of the Counts of Wisque near St. 
Omer, near enough now to the lines to hear the steady 
rumble of the guns. The good Abbe Delaere wel- 
comed us at Wisques, which had been turned into a 
children’s colony. My diary reminds me that “‘we had 
a great reception by the children, a lunch in the old 
kitchen on calveshead and ham, with a lettuce salad, 
a fete in the afternoon with a play, ‘Mere Longnez,’ a 
walk to the woods, a touching meeting of a mother 
and her boy, and incessant gun flashes from the lines 
at night.” 

It began to seem like the fighting country. The 
trip became even more interesting the next day as 
we went on to Cassel, situated on its hill overlooking 
the Ypres salient, then to Dunkirk, so terribly knocked 
to pieces, and from there over the frontier, through 
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Adinkerke, where shells fell every day, to La Panne, 
the capital for the time being of what was left of Bel- 
gium not seized by the Germans. 

Dr. Depage said La Panne was too dangerous a 
place for the Madame and she should stay near the 
large hospital at Wulveringhem, three miles away. 
Oddly enough La Panne was comparatively quiet 
during her visit, but the hospital had some bombs on 
it. But it all added to the interest of the trip. There 
was long range shelling of Dunkirk, however, the 
great projectiles going over our heads high up like 
express trains. 

The old Spanish House on the hospital grounds 
dated back to the days of the Spanish dccupation. It 
had walls thick as those of a medieval fortress, and 
narrow slots of windows. It had in the old days been 
fortified. Now one shell would have done it in. The 
night of our arrival Dr. Depage, our host, gave a 
dinner for the delegates of the Japanese Red Cross, 
who were visiting the hospitals: Prince Tokugawa, 
Dr. Ninagawa, Dr. Sawamare and the ever faithful 
and friendly Adachi, Japanese Ambassador to the 
Belgians at Le Havre. 

For eight nights the Madame slept at the Spanish 
House. By day she went with me to my work here 
and there, with much sight-seeing in between. Fore- 
noons usually she was perched in a window of my office 
at La Panne, with her reading and sewing, looking out 
to sea, watching marching men pass to martial music, 
or soldiers, civilians and countless dogs off duty. On 
days that I had to go too far afield, she stayed quietly 
at the Spanish House, or went to see the wounded. 
One day we had lunch at the Belgian Red Cross 
farm. ‘ 

Another day her Majesty the Queen received her 
at the Ocean Hospital. We saw “La Flambee,” a 
play by eminent actors for the wounded at the Hoog- 
stade hospital. 

General Constant, Chief of Staff to the Minister 
of War, came in person to take us to the great military 
hospital at Beveren. Constant was a gallant officer 
and a very quick thinker. Dining once at the Minis- 
ter’s mess we had partridges. The grizzled old soldier 
who was serving as Minister thundered at him about 
the partridges, asking him if he didn’t know they were 
forbidden. Constant quickly rejoined: ‘Yes, my 
General, but these are domestic partridges.”” Hunt- 
ing at the front complicated things. It exposed men 
to danger and drew the fire of the enemy, so partridges 
and rabbits usually were unmolested. 

Like Franklin Roosevelt, the Madame was 
greatly impressed by the desolation and loneliness of 
Furnes. Like him also, and like most visitors, she 
was delighted with the Queen’s school for children. 
In barracks surrounded by flower beds, filled with 
happy little children, it was a striking contrast to 
shell holes, ruined buildings and wounded men. The 
Germans always let it alone. 

We decided not to take her to the trenches. 
The Doctor and I settled it without asking her. 
Said the powerful built Fleming when we discussed it: 
“Tt’s easy to arrange, but what’s the use? Things are 
more active now. I don’t want anything to happen 
to her.’’ Things were more active. In less than 
chree weeks the Belgians had taken Houthulst forest 


which they had been facing for four years, and begun 
their great advance. 

One quiet afternoon I did take her and Dr. Roth- 
holtz to Loo, ten miles down “‘the spina] column of 
the front”’ toward Ypres, then two or three miles off 
the big road toward the trenches at Merkem to a vil- 
lage entirely empty and almost completely destroyed, 
but where the cathedral stood in majestic ruins 
dominating the country round. It was almost as 
impressive as Ypres. 

The diary for the last day the Madame was at 
the front suggests the infinite variety, the mingled 
gaiety and tragedy, of all the days: ‘“Monday, Sep- 
tember 9, Spanish House. A gale to-night but this 
old house never quivers. A day of many things. 
Writing at the office, lunch at the Ocean Hospital, a 
woman’s shrieks (they had just told a woman helper 
about her husband killed at Merkem to-day). To the 
Queén’s school for music. To the Maternity Hospitai 
for tea. Met German prisoners on road near Hon- 
them, 140 of them, pale thin fellows taken at Merkem 
to-day. A delightful dinner with General Constant 
and the staff. ‘Small affair that at Merkem,’ said 
the General. ‘Only two officers and three men 
killed. Only fifty wounded.’ But we thought of 
the woman at the Ocean Hospital. Julie’s last day. 
She has so enjoyed the white bread, the good coffee 
and the sugar. I wish she could have them all the 


time.” 
* * * 


I WANT TO OWN A MOUNTAIN 


I want to own a mountain, 
A mighty granite pile 
That rears its peak in majesty 
Above the earth a mile, 
A mountain that is distant 
From where the cities are, 
Where solitude can theme my song 
And Heaven seems not far. 


A mountain blue as azure 
With gullies scarred and deep 
Where I can hide myself betimes 
When soul-sick I would sleep; 
A mountain warm and glowing 
When kissed by noonday’s sun, 
Where silver stars can thrill me 
After the day is done. 


A mountain where the brooklets 
With music rush and roar, 
Where Spring has greening carpets 
To hide the valley floor. 
Where flowers whisper gently 
To me, a dreamer soul, 
The secrets of their rhythms 
Not found on Wisdom’s scroll. 


A mountain where the sunset 
Is but a frame to youth, 
Where age in purpled grandeur 
Bespeaks eternal truth, 
Where I can be at oneness 
With Nature’s best, and free. 
O Friend, have you a mountain 
That you can give to me? 


Charles L. H. Wagner. 
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On Entering the New Year’ 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going, let it go; 

Ring out the false, ring in thetrue. 


; i so we have come to the end of a year and 

to the beginning of another. While it is 
true that the first day of January is not 
essentially different from the thirty-first of 
December, nevertheless we have a custom and tradi- 
tion which causes us to take special note of the occa- 
sion. And this custom has a firm basis in human na- 
ture; for there is something deeply dramatic about 
taking down the old calendar and putting up the new. 
This act symbolizes to us in a graphic way the passing 
of time. When we take down the calendar of the old 
year we are taking down more than a piece of paper 
with a series of numbers on it. We are laying aside 
a certain segment of our lives. We are saying in 
pantomime that three hundred and sixty-five more 
days have been sealed up—whether for good or for 
ill—in the irretrievable vaults of the past. We are 
saying that one more year has been subtracted from 
the interval between now and the time when we shall 
make our exits from this stage. So there are really 
profound causes for this custom we have of making 
New Year resolutions, despite the fact that many of 
them are pitifully superficial and merely mechanical. 
When a man sees the new calendar hung on the wall 
and says heroically in front of all the family, ““Now I’m 
going to lay off of swearing,’”’ I feel dejected at the 
shallowness of the thing. I want to tell him that he is 
pricking a not very significant bubble on the surface 
of his personality. Why doesn’t he go deeper and 
try to get at that impatience, that habit of expressing 
immediate contempt or extreme irritation when con- 


- fronted with anything which doesn’t suit him—why 


doesn’t he go after that thing which makes him not 
only swear, but lynch negroes, and want to jail every- 
body who doesn’t agree with him? Or, if he insists on 
pricking bubbles, why not select one which has a 
greater social implication than the uttering of tabu 
words? But nevertheless I realize that the fellow is 
expressing in a crude and superficial way the deep im- 
pulses of human nature when it becomes keenly con- 
scious that time is passing, that the future is growing 
shorter, and that the past is becoming filled up with 
things which should be better. The New Year is 
really a most appropriate time for pausing, reflecting 
and repenting. 

Yes, I say repenting! For if we look into the fu- 
ture with any definite and serious idea of transcending 
the past it is because we are repentant. Repentance 
is the necessary element in growth. A disturbed 
conscience, a lively dissatisfaction with ourselves, is 


_ the only thing which can arouse in us the energy and 


determination to change ourselves. I think the par- 
able of the prodigal son contains the greatest New Year 
lesson. This young man realized that his past life was 


“*A sermon in the First Untverse list Church of Potsdam, 
New York, Jan. 4, 1931. 


a dreary waste, a spiritual desert, and he became des- 
perate when he thought about what it might have 
been. Out of that feeling arose the determination to 
go forth upon a new path: “I will arise and go to my 
Father, and say unto Him, Father, I have sinned 
against heaven and in Thy sight: I am no longer 
worthy to be called Thy son; make me as one of Thy 
hired servants.”” My past has been so far from what 
it should have been, considering the home, the train- 
ing and the ideals of my childhood, that I am no longer 
worthy to be called a son of these things. But let me 
get back as near to them as possible; let me become a 
humble servant in the place where they are. That, 
my friends, is the situation out of which growth 
comes; and the life in which such experiences do not 
come is a very ordinary one. “Men,” says Prof. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, ‘‘are most truly themselves when 
they transcend themselves and when, by some prin- 
ciple of judgment which they have gained either from 
history, revelation or private meditation, they judge 
themselves and are found wanting at the court of their 
conscience.” ‘‘This insistence of religion,” he goes 
on to say, ‘upon repentance is in fact the measure of 
its divinity,” because “religion in its vital periods 
has always regarded present realities in the light of 
some high ideal.” 

Now I know that this message of repentance is 
not a popular one to the people of the present genera- 
tion. There are two reasons why it is not. 

In the first place, there is prevalent among the 
American people the psychology of a prodigious op- 
timism. We are a comparatively young nation, and 
our history has known no setbacks. We have been 
like a young man rejoicing in his strength. During 
the one hundred and fifty years of our existence as an 
autonomous nation we have been exploiting the vast 
resources of a virgin continent. We have had more 
than plenty, wasting astonishing amounts of timber, 
coal, oil, gas, and giving away empires of land to rail- 
roads, schools and private citizens. As a nation we 
have been, until very lately, isolated from the rest of 
the world, frolicking in a freedom from international 
complications and frictions. We have never been 
weighted down with the burden of social problems as 
have older nations. The effect of this luxury, youth- 
ful irresponsibility and independence has been to 
build up in us the feeling that progress is inevitable 
and catastrophe impossible. We have been reckless 
and heedless and have grown fat on it, and our charac- 
ters have taken on a care-free optimism. When the 
rest of the world is sorely troubled with strife, when 
foreign governments are spending sleepless nights 
over the problems of their destiny, and when we our- 
selves are undergoing a period of economic depres- 
sion, our people can play miniature golf and listen over 
the radio to athletic contests with a nonchalance that 
is almost magnificent. A question such as our en- 
trance into the World Court can be laid aside indefinite- 
ly by the Senate and our population responds as 
though it were pulling on a Murad. The problem of 
unemployment can be covered up by the donation of 
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millions to charity and by the buying of carloads of 
apples, all of which is beautifully generous but sadly 
short-sighted. 

Now I am optimistic about the future, not only 
of American society, but also of human society. I 
think I can see a firm basis for a happy and hopeful 
outlook. But I am not optimistic about this sweet de- 
lusion which thinks that everything will work out all 
right by itself. I am optimistic because I believe 
that we have a capacity for repentance, despite the 
fact that such is not at present fashionable. 

A second reason why the message of repentance 
is not a popular one to-day is because we of this 
age are in revolt against the morbid atmosphere 
of the hell-fire, original-sin, worm-of-the-dust, re- 
ligion of our forefathers. Paxton Hibben in his 
biography of Henry Ward Beecher said that when 
Beecher was born in 1813 “‘Hell was perhaps the most 
enduring reality in the lives of over half the eight 
million people who made up this country.” Elo- 
quent “Bob” Ingersoll characterized the situation 
in these words: ‘‘Henry Ward Beecher was born in 
a Puritan penitentiary, of which his father was one 
of the wardens—a prison with very narrow and closely 
grated windows. Under its walls were the rayless, 
hopeless and measureless dungeons of the damned, 
and on its roof fell the shadow of God’s eternal frown. 
In this prison the creed and catechism were primers 
for children, and from a pure sense of duty their loving 
hearts were stained and scarred with the religion of 
John Calvin.” 

Over a hundred years ago the Universalists rose 
up in revolt against this horrible and unhealthy 
public opinion, and to-day most every one has come 
heartily to agree with us. But when man revolts 
he usually goes to the other extreme. When he gets 
sick of gnawing granite he is pretty sure to turn to 
sugarplums. To be sure this is a revolution we can 
not help but sympathize with. Gnawing granite 
does not lead to human happiness, and for humanity 
to deliberately make itself miserable is the rankest 
sort of stupidity. But, my friends, sugarplums are 
just as unhealthy a diet as granite. A happiness 
founded upon them is not a permanent one. From 
the stark doctrine that man is a creature immersed in 
original sin, a miserable worm of the dust likely to be 
crushed by the contemptuous stamp of an angry God, 
we have turned to-day to the pleasant dogma that 
God, the benevolent and indulgent Father, is in his 
heaven and that all is quite right with the world; that 
man is unavoidably a creature of divine dignity; that 
the free and undisciplined expression of human nature 
has cosmic approval; that the universe is like a great 
passenger train which has all mankind on board 
(with the Caucasian race in the front coaches of course) 
and is bound straight for the station of the Kingdom 
of God; that progress is the schedule which creation is 
ordained to follow; therefore, let us make whoopee 
and forget all that irritating stuff about sin, salvation, 
repentance, and so on. 

I have an enormous sympathy with this point 
of view. When Walt Whitman says that he admires 
animals because they “do not lie awake in the dark 
and weep for their sins,” nor ‘‘make me sick discussing 
their duty to God,” something in me wants to shout 


a boisterous ‘Amen!’ When Bertrand Russell in 
his latest book, ‘““The Conquest of Happiness,” says 
that the greatest blight to joyful living is that grim 
legacy of Christian faith, the consciousness of sin, I 
think he may be exaggerating, but I am sympathetic 
toward his statement. When the dreary clouds of 
medieval Christian theology were blown off the re- 
ligious sky a great achievement was made for human 
happiness. 

As I look back into my own childhood and 
recall how thought and fear of the pitchfork-armed 
Devil used to torment me, three skyrockets of right- 
eous indignation rise up from my viscera and explode 
within my brain. Later in my life, I remember that 
an evangelist came to our town and that one Sunday 
morning before church he got the unregenerate little 
children together and put them into hysterics with 
descriptions of the Devil and his hell. No! Never 
for a moment would I think of advocating a return to 
the morbid religious fears of our forbears, if such a 
thing were possible. But in our revolt against the 
past we have gone too far. In our efforts to get rid 
of certain obnoxious elements we have rejected the 
whole system, and in so doing we have thrown out 
certain things of value. 

Walter Lippmann has shrewdly noted that opin- 
ions about human nature are continually changing 
like fashions. There are two extremes, he says; “at 
the one is the belief that our naive passions are evil, 
at the other that they are good, and between these 
two poles the prevailing opinion oscillates” like a 
pendulum. It seems to me that either of these views 
is about as false as the other. To-day we are at the 
extreme which says that undisciplined human nature 
is good; let us cut all the leashes loose, indulge in an 
orgy of our natural selves, and the result will be beau- 
tiful and good. A considerable part of our modern 
religion consists of the raising of hallelujahs over this 
joyful doctrine. 

But let us pause and reflect on this. 
great teachers and thinkers of the past, those whom 
the world has come to look upon as its greatest sages, 
have denounced such soothing-syrup sentimentalism. 
They have taught that the way of life is growth. But 
we do not have to take these men on authority. Look 
at history and see what sucking the lollypop of self- 
complacency has resulted in. The ruling classes of 
the Roman Empire fell into this sin. Rome had 
been exploiting the world. Her ruling citizens had 
grown fat on prosperity, and they fell into compla- 
cency. Their lives were as free of repentance as the 
Sahara Desert is of battleships. A wise observer 
down in Africa said about the situation there: “The 
city is up for sale, and will perish when it finds a pur- 
chaser.”” It found a purchaser, and it did_ perish. 
The citizens of Chicago and New York City might 
learn something from this. Folks, if we want to get 
away from hell, sitting down in the easy-chair of self- 
satisfaction is not the way to doit. There is but one 
way, and that is by growing, by continuous self-re- 
newal, by an endless self-reconstruction. Like the 
prodigal son, we must know repentance and the de- 
termination coming out of it to arise and go forth into 
new and better ways. When life does that it really 
takes on divinity, and one sees the grand sights and 
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knows the fine experiences which belong to the moun- 
tain-tops of spirituality. 

Now obviously there is a whole encyclopedia 
to be said about the meaning of this process known as 
repentance—this repudiation of one’s past and the 
resolution to transcend it. There is even a part of 
it which can not be expressed adequately with words 
atall. There is history, sociology, psychology, ethics, 
education, economics and politics involved in it; and 
there is something more, something which we might 
call spiritual art. And then there is an individual 
and social phase to it. Social groups no less than 
private persons have need o! repenting and striving 
to transcend themselves. One of the most pressing 
matters in the world to-day is that nations shall repent 
of their past and determine to rise above their old 
habits of rivalry, warfare and hatred among them- 
selves. 

But plainly we can not handle all these things 
this morning. So I am going to single out for brief 
mention a few lines along which we as individuals 
should be constantly growing, ever stepping over one 
of our dead selves to become a new and finer self. 

(1) The first avenue of growth I want to men- 


‘tion is that of social responsibility. James Bryce in 


his treatise on “Modern Democracies” said that 
“popular government rests upon the principle that it 
is every citizen’s business to see that the community 
is well governed.” In so far as the citizens fail to at- 
tend to this business democracy is a failure. When 
we look about us to-day and behold on the one hand 
the vast indifference of the bulk of the American 
populace toward matters of government and social 
welfare, and on the other hand the incompetence, 
mismanagement and even corruption in certain parts 
of our government, the sight should send us all to 
sackcloth and ashes. The American nation has be- 
come, since the World War, the leading nation of 
the earth. The prestige of our position has given 
us the opportunity to do great things in the field 
of international affairs. But we have shown no 
leadership. An internationally known American busi- 
ness man a few weeks ago pointed out the glaring 
fact that we do not even have a foreign policy. Whose 
fault is this? Is it the President’s? Partly. Is it 
the Senate’s? Partly. Is it the fault of our news- 
papers and journalists? Partly. But it is also the 
fault of the people who make up this land. Our 
leaders can fail to show any leadership, and who cares? 
They don’t lose any votes for it; they don’t get any 
indignant letters from their constituents. We are 
busy thinking about sports. Consider the situation in 
some of our big cities. The rottenness of the Chicago 
municipal government has become a byword with 
every one who reads a newspaper. What’s the 
trouble? Is it because the majority of the inhabitants 
of that city are themselves corrupt or that they love 
corruption and incompetence in government? Of 
course not. They simply lack a strong sense of social 
responsibility. Tom Brown’s neighbor makes no 
effort to remedy matters. He’s too busy earning a 
living. And so Tom Brown figures that there’s no use 
in his disturbing himself to remedy them. Both fel- 
lows are honest men, but they lack social responsi- 
bility. Friends,.it seems to me as plain as daylight 
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that if we do not have some sort of revival in this 
direction our democratic form of government is going 
to break down. Let us think long and hard about 
this. 

(2) A second way in which we should continually 
grow is in knowledge. I am afraid that the popular 
opinion of knowledge is that it is something which 
college professors ought to have and which boys and 
girls should get for the purpose of passing examinations 
and receiving diplomas. If that were correct it would 
certainly not have much importance. But knowledge 
is more than this. It is, as Francis Bacon said, 
“power.”’ It opens up to us more possibilities of 
action and gives us more tools to work with. Knowl- 
edge of the causes and prevention of smallpox has 
enabled us to control that disease. Many, if not most, 
of our moral failures are due to ignorance. If the 
people of the world knew the stark, unvarnished facts 
about the causes of war, and the economic, psychologi- 
cal and moral results of war, I am certain that another 
major conflict could not occur. A great share of 
the personal unhappiness in the world is due to the 
ignorance of well-meaning parents and_ teachers. 
A great deal of our incompetence as self-governing 
citizens is due to ignorance. Modern civilization 
has presented us with so many new problems and 
has created so many new situations in which. we 
must act, that ignorance becomes increasingly an 
evil. Now of course, judged in the light of all that 
there is to be known and discovered, every one is 
ignorant; and some of us have more opportunities 
for learning than others. But that is not the point. 
The point is that we are morally obligated to do what 
we can in growing in knowledge and understanding. 
Knowledge of ourselves and of human nature makes 
us better able to achieve happiness and satisfying 
adjustments in life. Knowledge of human nature, 
of history and of the problems and processes of human 
society makes us more valuable and effective citizens. 
And lastly, knowledge increases our enjoyment of life. 

(8) A third way in which we should grow is in 
generosity. By this I do not mean financial generosity, 
but generosity of attitude toward our fellows—in 
other words, an increase in the capacity to forgive and 
to understand. I can think of no personal trait 
which can contribute more to happiness—one’s own 
happiness and the happiness of others—than that of 
being generous toward others. Some of the finest 
experiences in my life have come from contact with 
persons who possessed a real magnanimity, and some 
of the most miserable have come from contact with 
persons who did not possess it. If you want to give 
some one more faith and hope in life, don’t preach at 
him, but show him some bigness of character, some 
broadness of understanding, some unselfish devotion, - 
some magnanimity. Count Leo Tolstoy wrote a 
great novel setting forth the thesis that this is the 
only way to find happiness for oneself. His proposi- 
tion might be worth trying. 

(4) Another way in which we should keep rising 
above our old selves is in the matter of cowrage. 
Cowardice we should always repent of, especially 
cowardice in facing truth, in facing reality. People 
are famously cowardly in facing unpleasant truths 
about themselves or something which they have a 
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personal affection for. We have a tendency to resent 
being told that our watch is wrong, or that our pro- 
nunciation of “Epictetus” is incorrect, or that our 
government has some defects, or that our society has 
some crying evils in it, or that our ancestors did not 
come over on the Mayflower. This is largely due to a 
lack of courage to face facts, and it is apparent that 
such a lack is a very deplorable one. Another way in 
which we need an ever increasing courage is in facing 
the realities of life. We have to adjust ourselves 
honestly to the fact that the universe is not run by 
Santa Claus, that some human desires are quite im- 
possible and should therefore be gotten rid of. Things 
do not always work out to suit us, and some sufferings 
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and deprivations are unavoidable. Death, sooner or 
later, must take off our loved ones. We must face 
these facts, and face them like men. When Sir Walter 
Scott was told that his wife was dying he quoted these 


lines from Shakespeare: 


If these are then necessities, 
Then let us meet them like necessities. 


In mentioning these four things I have picked 
up only a few shells upon the shore, but I hope that I 
have opened up in some degree an insight into what 
it means to build “‘new temples, nobler than the last.’ 
One more thing I wish to say. And that is, that as 
one grows his idea of growth also grows. 


The Indian Round Table Conference 


Vasu Dev Zadoo 


HE Indian Round Table Conference whose 
first plenary sitting came on the 17th Novem- 
ber last, was closed officially in London on 

a) the 19th January. A great range of subjects 

has been touched in the meetings of the Conference 

and those of its many sub-committees, but it was not 
possible, as it was not expected, that the Conference 
would produce a constitution for India to be worked 
out shortly. In the words of the Prime Minister: 

“They had decided upon the type of architecture and 

upon some parts of the working plans. But a good 

deal of work upon the latter still required to be put 
in.”’ We shall see below the high spots of the type of 
architecture that has been agreed upon. 

All India Federation. As we know there are two 
Indias at present. One is the British India divided 
into several provinces for purposes of administration, 
and ruled by British Governors; the other is that part 
of India that consists of the Indian States ruled by In- 
dian Princes who enjoy varying degrees of sovereignty 
subject to a certain amount of control by the British 
Government. The Princes claim direct treaty rela- 
tions with the British Crown. One of the most im- 
portant proposals agreed to at the Conference was 
that the Princes would, under suitable conditions, 
federate with British India, and delegate certain 
powers and subjects of administration to the proposed 
All India Federal Government. The Simon Commis- 
sion had not discussed the subject of an All India 
Federation, for at the time of making their report 
they did not know the minds of the Indian Princes. 
The expression of willingness on the part of the 
Princes to come into an All India Federation marks a 
turning point in Indian history, and removes a great 
obstacle to the ideal of a great united India. 

Provincial Autonomy. Under the Government of 
India Act of 1919, a system of dual government, com- 
monly known as Dyarchy, exists at present in the 
provinces of British India, by which certain subjects of 
administration are transferred to the control of Indian 
Ministers responsible to the provincial legislature, 
and other subjects, including those of law and order, 
are reserved for the Governor. As proposed by the 
Simon Commission and as agreed to at the Confer- 
ence, there will now be no “‘reserved subjects,” and 
the provinces will have responsible governments, with 


certain emergency powers reserved for the Governor 
representing the British Crown, and will beautono- 
mous excepting in those matters that will be the con- 
cern of the Federal Government. 

The Indian States will continue to be governed . 
as they are at present. In fact, the subject of their 
internal administration was outside the terms of dis- 
cussion of the Conference. It is not binding on them 
to join the All India Federation, but most of them have 
agreed to do so of their own accord, and on such con- 
ditions as are acceptable to them. 

Form and Powers of the Federal Legislature and 
Executive. These have not as yet been exactly de- 
termined. What has been agreed upon is that the 
Federal Legislature will be a bi-cameral legislature, 
and the Federal Executive will be responsible to it, 
except in matters of defense, foreign relations and cer- 
tain financial matters. These subjects will, at least 
for a period of transition which it will take India to be 
a full dominion, be administered by the Viceroy him- 
self, representing the British Crown. In short, the 
demand of nationalistic Indians for ‘responsibility 
at center’? has been conceded, but with safeguards. 
It is the nature and extent of these safeguards that is 
going to determine the attitude of the Indian Congress 
Party towards the proposals of the Conference. 

The following extract from the declaration made 
by the Prime Minister on behalf of himself and other 
party leaders in his closing speech at the Conference 
will be interesting: “The view of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is that responsibility for the Government of In- 
dia should be placed upon legislatures central and pro- 
vincial, with such provisions as may be necessary to 
guarantee during a period of transition the observance 
of certain obligations, and to meet their special cir- 
cumstances, and also with such guarantees as are re- 
quired by minorities to protect their political liberties 
and rights. In such statutory safeguards as may be 
made for meeting the needs of the transitional period, 
it will be a primary concern of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to see that the reserved powers are so framed and 
exercised as not to prejudice the advance of India 
through the new constitution to full responsibility 
for her own government.” 

Communal Difficulties. One of the fundamental 
questions to the unity of India is the relation between 
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the two main religious communities, Hindus and Mos- 
lems. That question was not unfortunately solved at 
the Conference. The Moslems consider themselves 
an important minority in India, and claim protection 
for preserving their separate cultural and political 
entity. Among other things they demand that a cer- 
tain number of seats should be guaranteed to them in 
the central legislature, and in those legislatures of the 
provinces where they are in a minority, the number of 
seats being in excess of that warranted by their popu- 
lation or voting strength. In the two provinces of 
Punjab and Bengal, where they are in a majority, 
they want their numbers to be permanently reflected 
_in the legislatures. A majority of these Moslems de- 
sire that Moslem candidates to the legislature should 
be elected by Moslem voters only. Most of the Mos- 
lem demands have been accepted by the Hindus, and 
it is hoped that a settlement between the two com- 
munities will be reached. 

It should be mentioned here that the above does 
not represent the views of the nationalistic Moslems 
who are members of the Congress Party and are among 
the followers of Mahatma Gandhi, but such Moslems, 
in pursuance of non-co-operation principle, were not 
represented at the Conference. 

Women Delegates. One remarkable feature of 
the Conference was the presence of two Indian women, 
Begum Shah Nawaz, and Mrs. Sugharayan, who 
pressed forward the claims of Indian women in the 
future constitution of India. Their personalities 
and speeches created a great impression on the mem- 
bers. 

Other matters for consideration before the Con- 
ference were the separation of India from Burma, 
which has been accepted in principle, the creation of 
Sindh as a separate province, and a separate province 
of Oriya speaking people as well, introduction of re- 
forms in the Northwest Frontier Province, franchise, 
etc. 

The Conference has probably achieved more than 
it was expected to do under the circumstances it met, 
but the question remains: What good are its proposals, 


unless they are backed by the Congress Party in In- 
dia, 7. e., Mahatma Gandhi and his followers, most of 
whom are in jail? It is an open secret, of which even 
the Viceroy and the Prime Minister are not unaware, 
that 90 per cent of the so-called British Indian rep- 
resentatives at the Conference have little standing in 
their own country, and can be defeated by any Con- 
gress back bencher in an election campaign. The 
Congress can at any time of election, if they so desire, 
capture a majority of seats in the legislative bodies, 
and worry the British Government by their tactics. 
It is important that for a smooth working of any con- 
stitution of India Congress should be placated. 

Rumors are afloat that the Government will 
reconciliate the Congress by granting amnesty to po- 
litical prisoners in India on condition that the Con- 
gress calls off the movement of Civil Disobedience. It 
may be possible to negotiate with Gandhi on basis of 
“responsibility at the center with safeguards,” and to 
win over the moderate element of the Congress. If 
such attempts are made and prove successful, then 
the Conference will surely have served its purpose; if 
not, the prospect of an Indian Constitution, wherever 
made, or by whomever agreed, has no chance on the 
Indian soil. The present gesture of the British 
Government may have gone a long way towards 
satisfying the Congress leaders’ demands a year back, 
but the last year has seen an unprecedented exhibition 
of their feelings and self-sacrifice. With their hearts 
extremely embittered by Government repression, the 
prospect of an easy settlement with the Congress is 
not in view. 

Readers of the Leader may have seen that last 
week Lord Irwin paid a glowing tribute to the character 


’ of Mahatma Gandhi in his speech in the legislative as- 


sembly, which made a kind of appeal to the Congress 
for co-operation—which makes us believe that the 
Government would again try to reconciliate the broken 
hearts of the Congress. 

We can not rejoice as yet on the condition of 
India. I wish we could. 

London, January 23, 1931. 


Ninety-nine Miles of Sermon in Thirty-three Weeks 


Harry Adams Hersey 


masz) TH VV weeks ago I sent abstracts of my Japan 
ai Mission Sunday sermon to Dr. Etz. The 
abstracts were in two different forms, one 

25} of which was published in each of our Dan- 
bury evening papers. Incidentally I remarked that 
both papers invariably publish my sermon abstracts 
weekly, and that whenever desired they publish nearly 
in full (an abstract of 2,500 words or more). I re- 
marked further that I did not “dare’’ pass up so large 
an opportunity to reach a congregation vastly larger 
than any I shall ever preach to. 

Dr. Etz replied in such manner as indicated that 
he believed that many of our ministers might obtain 
similar publicity, and that he considered them as miss- 
ing a great opportunity in failing to do so. 

It occurs to me that, though the General Con- 
vention has, or did have, I believe, a committee of 
trained newspaper men to advise us how to prepare 


material for the public press and how to get it pub- 
lished, I might relate my own experience and describe 
my own method in such form as to interest, and pos- 
sibly benefit, those who seldom or never get their mes- 
sage before the public. 

I have just computed the amount of space the 
two Danbury papers have given me in publishing only 
thirty-three sermons, nearly all I have preached since 
I began my pastorate here. The grand total of actual 
“space put before the public,” in the 15,000 copies 
which represent the combined circulation of the pa- 
pers, amounts to a strip of paper one column wide and 
ninety-nine miles long—eighty-eight miles of sermon 
text and eleven miles of headings. 

The abstracts have averaged eleven inches in 
one paper and thirteen in the other: Often they have 
been not more than six inches in length, but occa- 
sionally have been as long as thirty-five inches. The 
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headings have averaged an inch in length in one paper 
and_nearly two inches in the other. 

Several statements may be in order before I deal 
specifically with the method. First: One must face 
the inevitable charge of being a “‘self-advertiser.”’ It 
is impossible to report a sermon without stating who 
preached it. Seccnd: One must face the charge of 
“conceit,” deeming one’s sermon sufficiently good or 
important to publish abroad. But if one has sufficient 
“conceit”? to preach weekly to an intelligent congrega- 
tion, he may without immcdesty assume that among 
fifteen thousand subscribers, and fifty thousand po- 
tential readers, there may be a respectable number to 
whom his sermon, in abstract, will be interesting and 
possibly helpful. Third: One must school] himself to 
present in eight hundred words, or less, the substance 
of his sermon, and be undismayed by the mass of ma- 
terial he must omit. The dear public never misses it. 

Proceeding now to the methcd, let us inquire 
how to obtain publicity and how to prepare manu- 
scripts for publication. 

When I began my pastorate in Muncie, Indiana, 
there was in the city one morning paper with a circu- 
lation of twenty-five thousand. As the “new minis- 
ter’’ of a city church my initial utterance would possess 
news value. Preferring to write my own abstract, I 
did so, and left it in the newspaper office Sunday eve- 
ning. It was published. I decided to test the pa- 
tience of the paper and the teste of the public, and I 
continued to submit an abstract weekly, rarely more 
than eight hundred words. With one exception the 
Muncie Star published all the sermons I preached in 
four years. Since the paper went into 91 per cent of 
all homes and business houses in the city, and to four- 
teen thousand subscribers outside the city, some in 
many parts of the country and throughout the world, 
I valued this opportunity to reach a wide constituency. 
That I did so I had abundant proof, first by the spoken 
testimony of persons who never entered my church, 
but never failed to read my sermons, and second, by 
persons who wrote me, usually in remonstrance at 
some of my views. 

In my next pastorate, Canton, N. Y., we had only 
two weekly papers, so I did not attempt to publish a 
weekly abstract, but in the course of four years I did 
publish a large number of columns of special sermons 
in which the community as a whole might have an 
interest, and I also, whenever I wanted it, had gen- 
erous space, with portrait, usually, in the regional 
paper, the Watertown Times (daily). 

Having now acquired the habit I continued it 
when I came here to Danbury, with the results above 
mentioned. 

In Muncie several of the other ministers followed 
my example, but only one contributed regularly. He, 
poor man, was once soundly “‘spanked”’ by mail, by a 
conservative reader who read my sermon and attrib- 
uted it to the “other fellow.’’ I recall that on one 
Monday morning there were seven sermon abstracts 
in the paper and I pasted them end to end and made 
an exhibit of “eighteen feet of sermons,” and re- 
marked to the members of the ministers’ association: 
“Brethren, the Star Publishing Company has this 
morning presented us with thirty-seven miles of news- 
paper, one column wide.” 


Now as to the method of preparing the abstracts. 
The very first thing a newspaper wants is not your 
name, or the title or text of your sermon, but what you 
said, and of that one of the most striking sentences. 
In journalistic parlance this is a ‘‘lead.” It leads the 
reader to read the article or abstract. It catches his 
eye and his attention and stimulates his interest. 
Begin therefore with a good “lead,” like this: 

“T don’t care whether Mussolini is giving Italy an 
efficient government or not,’ said the Rev. John Doe, 
in St. James Universalist Church yesterday morning, 
“but I do care that his method is tyrannical and op- 
pressive, and that he tramples on the rights of man.” 
From. this point give the substance of the sermon, but 
seldom in the “‘homiletical order” in which, we hope, 
you preached it. Learn (and the newspaper men will 
be ready teachers) to write as a journalist and not as 
a preacher. Seldom or never quote your text (for the 
abstract may show little relationship to it) and seldom 
state your subject. You have just a few swift words 
in which to put over all that you want to say, and 
everything superfluous must be omitted. 

Write on 8 1-2 by 11 inch paper. Leave a wide 
margin at the top (at least four inches) and a wide side 
margin. Double space throughout. Do not be 
alarmed if it appears too long to publish. Editors 
know at a glance how many words there are. 

Do not attempt to write the heading. No editor 
will permit you to do that. Usually I state the subject 
of the sermon at the extreme right of the page at the 
top, like this: Hersey Sermon, “The Appeal of the 
Red Cross.” This guides the editor somewhat. If 
you are unfortunate enough to have a sensation-seek- 
ing editor, you may be painfully surprised at the gross 
misrepresentation which the heading conveys. 

I believe that there was never a time when the 
newspapers were more ready to publish sermon ab- 
stracts, if prepared so as to require no editing, as they 
are to-day. The public in general is still much in- 
terested in religious news. The newspapers and the 
broadcasting companies testify that this is so. The 
fact that religious books still lead, in number pub- 
lished, all other classes except fiction, is another evi- 
dence that people welcome religious matter. Here is 
our opportunity. To obtain, free of expense, space 
and publicity for which merchants would pay thou- 
sands of dollars, is certainly a great privilege. 

Not all newspapers will publish our sermons. 
The great city dailies can not give any one of us space 
every week, or more than a few words at any time, 
but I advise any minister not now publishing his 
sermons in abstract to “try out’ the newspapers in 
his vicinity. 

You will reach but a fraction of the readers. . 
Probably out of fifty thousand potential readers, in 
eight towns or cities in this region, not more than a 
thousand ever read any sermon of mine. Of that 
thousand there may be a hundred who become regular 
readers. But I “go to it” in the spirit of one who 
“shot an arrow into the air,’’ knowing, as we all do, 
how tremendous an influence has often been exerted 
in human history by a few earnest words read by some- 
body at the psychological moment, when not the 
thing said, but the reaction of the reader, clothed the 
word with power. 
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Humanist Religion--A Review’ 


Horace Westwood 


A\URTIS W. REESE believes. He believes in 
)| Humanism. To him it is a mighty faith. 
Indeed, it is the only faith. When we be- 
come intelligent enough and when we have 
achieved our spiritual emancipation, we shall all be 
Humanists. We shall leave behind our illusory hopes 
founded on wishful thinking. With intrepid daring 
we shall grasp the stinging nettles of Reality and rob 
them of their power. Weshall march together towards 
the ever receding goals of the Promised Land. How- 
ever, there is no Promised Land save that which we 
have postulated in our imagination, and since chang- 
ing vision means a continually changing perspective, 
and since we create our own goals, the landscape of 
that which is to be is in a state of constant flux. 
The only thing of which we can be sure is that we are 
marching forward, with the inner knowledge that per- 
haps it is better to journey than to arrive. Such is 
the general impression one gathers on reading Dr. 
Reese’s little book, “‘Humanist Religion,’ which has 
just been published by Macmillan. 

The purpose of the volume is clearly defined in 
the brief introduction. Rightly condemning human- 
ism “merely as a doctrine of protest,’ he asserts his 
main concern with ‘humanism as a philosophy of 
life... . having a program covering all aspects of 
human well-being, and aiming at the complete posses- 
sion of the territory of the human spirit.” He con- 
tends (and who would question it?) that “rigorous 
thinking on a factual basis is one of the greatest needs 
of to-day,” and condemns ‘“‘the temptation to slovenly 
thought,” which he implies is the pit into which so 
many religious leaders unconsciously fall. 

In his opening chapter, on the ‘Major Philoso- 
phies of Life,” he gives a critical appreciation of Ma- 
terialism and Theism, and in a series of definitions, 
to which are appended explanatory paragraphs, out- 
lines what he believes Humanism to be. He inter- 
prets Theism as broadly including “‘animism, vitalism, 
deism, theism, properly so-called, and absolutism.” 
“Theism, properly so-called, is the hypothesis that 
the ultimate ground of the universe is Intelligent Will 
fulfilling a moral purpose, in the course of which he 
either consciously and specifically influences human 
fortunes, or so orders the cosmic situation as to make 
possible the realization of moral ends by human be- 
ings.”’ This is a very satisfactory view for those who 
can bring themselves to accept it and, “romantically 
viewed, has the edge on all other forms of theocracy. 
But realistically viewed by one who wants to know 
the truth, even though the truth fail to set him free, 
the theistic hypothesis presents insuperable dif- 
ficulties.” He argues, moreover, that “by the same 
process that one uses in arriving at a personal God, 
one might arrive at the idea of a personal devil. . . . 
The universe seems to be either above or below good 
and evil. Cosmic forces are irreconcilable with theistic 
concern for human affairs,’ and urges that the varia- 
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tions of the theory as manifest by Beckwith, Wieman 
and G. B. Smith “leave the old view very much the 
worse for wear.’ He then discusses Humanism, defin- 
ing it as follows: 
Humanism is a philosophy: 
1. Of life that interprets man within the setting 
of the organic conception of the nature of reality. 
2. Of life that puts human nature at the center of 
the processes of knowledge, not as constituting but as 
conditioning the understanding of reality. 
3. Of the natural rather than the‘transcendental, 
the human rather than the cosmic nature and location 
of values. 
4. Of human control in contrast with all forms of 
fatalistic determinism as applied to human situations, 
all forms of laissez faire as applied to social situations. 
5. Of human well-being on the basis of man’s in- 
herent needs and aspirations, whether biological or men- 
tal, material or spiritual. 


His second chapter is devoted to a study of hu- 
manist trends in modern religious developments. He 
summarizes thus: 

The trend in modern religious development is away 
from the transcendent, the authoritative, the dogmatic, 
and toward the human, the experimental, the tentative; 
away from the abnormal, the formal, the ritualistic; 
and toward the normal, the informal, the usual; away 
from the extraordinary, mystic expression, the exalted 
mood, the other worldly, and toward the ethical, the 
social and the worldly; away from religion conceived as 
one of man’s concerns, and toward religion conceived as 
man’s one concern. 


His third chapter, on “Humanism and Human 
Problems,” discusses (1) Democracy, (2) Industrial- 
ism, (8) Peace and War. 

In his final chapter, he urges that the distinctive 
feature of Humanism is its insistence that ‘‘the basic 
materials in religion are the characteristics and needs 
of human nature,” and advocates an absolute com- 
mittal to the scientific method in every phase of ex- 
perience. While Humanists do not claim monopoly of 
the scientific method, they are more “whole-hearted 
in their acceptance of it.” “Thus are we moving 
from sectarian to humanist religion.” 

In many ways the book is valuable as an intro- 
duction to a study of Humanism, and within the short 
space of ninety-five small pages Dr. Reese has ac- 
complished much. There are touches of humor and 
flashes of insight that occasionally plumb the deeps. 
“Who has not in his own experience gently laid to rest, 
with suitable floral offerings, many cherished convic- 
tions, sometimes even keeping the plot green for a 
long time by means of interpretations?” ‘Religion 

. is developing new ideals and techniques for 
accomplishing its purpose. Fact finding becomes 
more significant than wishful petition. . . . Esthetic 
expression is regarded as superior to monastic repres- 
sion. Scientific apparatus ranks higher than sacred 
images. The free play of free minds replaces the sub- 
missive will.’ 

On laying the book down, though, I must confess 
to a sense of disappointment. Otto’s “Things and 
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Ideals” and Huxley’s ‘‘Religion without Revelation” 
possessed sweep and magnificence and carried one 
into virgin soil. There were freshness and originality 
of vision, to which were added beauty. In his dis- 
cussion of Humanism, however, Dr. Reese covers no 
new ground, and there is an absence of that lift one 
might be entitled to expect. Trends are discussed, 
but one fails to discover that awareness of a mighty 
tide one always associates with the free spirit of a 
creative faith. Of course, if the book is intended as 
an introduction for those unacquainted with humanist 
discussion, I can conceive of no more excellent work. 
But beyond that the book does not go. 

Would that all possessed the social vision and 
fa‘th in democracy that Dr. Reese so finely advocates 
and expounds in his chapter on Humanism and Hu- 
man Problems! But why does he seem to imply 
that such faith is peculiar to and distinctive of hu- 
manists? Not a forward-looking theist of my ac- 
quaintance but who shares it! Moreover, I can not 
help wondering what place a discussion of how to 
choose effective leaders and advice on the formation 
and guidance of committees merits in a discussion of 
Humanist Religion, anyhow. Again, the treatment 
given religious leaders is totally inadequate, and to 
classify Joseph Smith and Mrs. Eddy in the same cate- 
gory as Buddha and Jesus reveals a lack of historical 
perspective that is rather pathetic. So also the 
statement, “Jesus is historically doubtful and not re- 
ligiously helpful.” 


The book’s great lack, though, lies in what ap- 
pears to be a total unawareness of a very important 
aspect of man’s religious life. This, however, charac- 


terizes the particular school of thought Dr. Reese — 


exemplifies. Religion is not only a quest, it is a re- 
sponse. A response to that which lies not only in 
man’s immediate sense environment, but beyond and 
above it. No religious discussion based on a denial 
or omission of this fact can be adequate, for it ignores 
what is more than half the story of man’s spiritual 
adventure. But then, to acknowledge this means 
the admission of ‘purpose not of man’s design,’”’ and 
this would be.a refutation of the thesis Dr. Reese 
seeks to defend. All this serves to strengthen the 
feeling that at the heart of Humanism is the convic- 
tion that man is an orphan on this planet, and that to 
cherish any hope that his life may have meaning and 
significance beyond what man himself gives to it, is 
to cherish a delusion and a snare. Man may be “‘cap- 
tain of his soul,’’ but his soul does not’ matter much 
after all. Many there are who will feel that, despite 
its manifest courage, Humanism in its ultimate 
essence is a counsel of despair. This, however, may 
prove to be only temporary. The rigorous applica- 
tion of the scientific method to man’s spiritual life 
may reveal in the final analysis that God is on the side 
of the method. This opens up possibilities beyond the 
space of this review, but it may lead to the conclusion 
that the Divine Mind, possessing a sense of humor, 
can afford to exercise a patient smile. 


Humanist Religion a Half Century Behind the Times 


George Croft Cell 


“Humanist Religion” is the title of a little book of ninety- 
five pages. The exposition is freighted with much of platitude 
and the commonplace. But when these are taken away, there 
is still a residuum of excellent thought. The framework of ideas 
is very loose-jointed. ‘‘Humanist Religion” is not so much a 
great focalizing thought-formula, such as the conservation of 
energy or any of the other principal discoveries that mark the 
triumphs of modern scientific thought. It is more a catchphrase 
which, in spite of its large element of truth and worth, is but the 
kite-tail of scientific thought in other fields than religion. The 
book is sadly marred by the animus or fallacy that the best ideals 
of the modern mind must be regarded as being at least non-Chris- 
tian, if not anti-Christian, when in fact they are of Christian 
parentage. The author out-Herods Herod in his dictum that 
“Jesus is historically doubtful and not religiously helpful.” 
And this is supposed to be an empirical statement. The author 
goes further and denounces all ethnic religions as no longer helps 
but heavy handicaps to genuine social progress. And in this 
connection he sings a paean of praise to the incomparable su- 
periority of the modern religious consciousness. ‘‘Thousands of 
modern minded souls . . . . are more competent in the spiritual 
realms than were the fathers of the world religions and of the 
sects of Christianity.’ In this view Jesus, Paul, Augustine, 
Francis, Luther, Wesley, and all the rest are now outworn and 
outgrown. Weno longer have need of them. 

Now, we too repudiate that idolatry of the past which takes 
from us our freedom and will not let each age create spiritual 
values up to the measure of its resources. But emancipation 
from the past has two stages. The first is largely one of rebellion 
against tradition. Tradition is felt to be so much a burden, so 
little a benefit, that we do well to get and keep clear of it. Our 
only safe maxim will be: Look around you. Forget the past and 
face the portals of the future. Meanwhile the sum of man’s true 


and valid religious interest, as this brand of humanism sees it, is 


wrapped up in man’s planetary well-being. Positivism was the 


old nickname for this type of thought. Inquiry into anything 
beyond the terms of man’s natural life and social relations is 
sheer waste of time. This negative attitude toward the sub- 
stance of the Christian faith it seems to us does but halt in a half- 
way house on the road to freedom. For complete freedom lies 
beyond this repudiation of historic Christianity and beyond this 
imprisonment of the human intellect within the concerns of this 
life. The higher, richer freedom lies in the region and spirit of 
critical appreciation of our Occidental religious traditions and in 
those sublime outlooks beyond this earthly setting of human 
existence which stimulate and sustain in men the highest moral 
endeavors. 

We are distrustful of this modernist boasting of how far we 
have surpassed all other ages in the creation of spiritual values. 
This flattering unction that we have no need in religion to consult 
the past sounds well. But one may be pardoned for asking how 
much of this superiority will survive the devouring tooth of time. 
Modernists like the late Ernst Troeltsch of Berlin and elsewhere 
have been more candid. They frankly admit that the modern 
spirit has not been particularly creative of religious values. Until 
“Humanist Religion” has for its credentials a little more than 
glittering promises, until it has a history of ‘mighty works’’ for 
human betterment distinct from those which grow on the parent 
stock of Christianity, to certify its importance, we shall go on 
building our trust on the belief that “nothing else can replace 
the gospel.” 

The German poet Goethe, himself a modernist all over, has 
voiced the more candid opinion of all the great modernists: ‘‘Let 
mankind advance in the things of the mind and the spirit; let 
the human mind widen as much as it will, it will not rise to higher 
levels than Christianity nor surpass the moral quality which 
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sparkles and shines in the Gospels.” It takes the power of one 
We may in due time be confronted 
~with a more fateful choice. But at the present reckoning, the 
choice for the Western world is Christianity or nothing. The 
‘modern world has been magnificently productive in many fields of 
human effort but not in that of religion; some will say simply be- 
cause religion has been held in the chains of tradition; others be- 
cause of the “‘unsearchable riches of Christ.’’ In any event, 


- , “Humanist Religion” is still a thing of promise, not of fulfilment. 


And the highways of humanity are strewn with the wreckage of 
these rejected ‘‘Religions of the Future.” -They have come up 
like Jonah’s gourd in a night and have perished in a night. 


We object to “Humanist Religion,’ not because it adheres 
to experience, and tries to be scientific. We object because it 
does not see our human experience whole and so is not scientific 
enough. The most original element in ‘““Humanist Religion”’ is 
the retention of the term ‘“‘religion’”’ while violently throwing 
overboard the thought of God, and that isnot at allnew. Noone 
acquainted with Comte’s “Religion of Humanity” need be in any 
doubt about the lineage of ““Humanist Religion.’”’ Moreover, 
if man can have’orders of being lower than himself clearly and 
truly in his thought, why not also beings much higher? There 
may be an intellect, though not a human one, to which the uni- 
verse in all its vastness is as easily and intimately present as our 
simplest thoughts are to ourselves in our most perspicacious 
moments. 

‘Humanist Religion” evinces a most peculiar asceticism in 
the matter of religious beliefs. It appears to prefer a spiritual 
starvation bill of fare to the nutrimentum spiritus by which alone 
men can be at their greatest and best. Why cling to a footstool? 
Why not be cosmic citizens in all the majestic adventure of faith? 
And is it not a pity that interpreters of religion should try to rob 
mankind of those inspiring outlooks beyond his well-being on 
earth, at the very moment when scientific thought is purging 
itself of the last vestiges of materialism and is being led by its 
own inner logic out into paths of thought long since trodden by 
enlightened monotheism and most congenial to historic Chris- 
tianity? 

“Humanist Religion” stands pledged to be scientific. But 

\it is a half-century behind the times in its desolate positivism. 
It has the mood of science fifty years ago. It has the spirit 
against which masters like James, Royce, Bowne, revolted more 
than fifty years ago. Will “Humanist Religion” in some belated 


fashion follow scientific thought back into paths of religious 
thought trodden by the great intellects of the Western world for 
nearly two thousand years? Whatever may be said of any other 
religion, Christianity is as a religion unthinkable without a 
theology. It stands or falls with “I believe in God the Father.” 
Its first and great commandment is: ‘‘The Lord thy God is one 
worthy of utter love; and this is also a principle that should found 
and permeate all human relations. And the difficulties of be- 
living in God the Father, of which “Humanist Religion” com- 
plains, are no match for the despair of doing without the faith 
that has been an unfailing fountain of fresh life to the Oc- 
cident. 

When we overlook the distinctly irreligious orientation of 
“Humanist Religion’ and give attention to its catalogue of ideals 
and hopes for mankind, we can give it enthusiastic endorsement. 
And we who cling to historie Christianity must take solemn warn- 
ning not to let a godless religion outdo us even in professed, much 
less in actual, devotion to the mighty task of making our human 
world a much better world. We Christians must be more anx- 
ious, more earnest, more eager, to wipe out every kind of industrial 
servitude and to bring in industrial democray. We must set 
ourselves resolutely to banish the curse of war and to make life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, something real for every 
member of our human world. If historic Christianity has lost 
its cunning in human help’ulness, if it lacks the creative resource- 
fulness that has enabled it hitherto to adapt itself in a changing 
world to every new demand, if it has lost the interest of Christ 
its founder in doing God’s will on earth, why, then it deserves to 
go under and be superseded. We must beat irreligious and anti- 
Christian tendencies, programs, systems down with Christian 
logic. But this advantage will remain an empty victory unless 
we also surpass them in all the fruits of practical Christianity. 
Is the rampant paganism of this age symptomatic? Does the 
rise of so many un-Christian, if not anti-Christian, movements in 
the modern world betray the fact that we who call ourselves 
Christian are not really in earnest about Christianity? The one 
unanswerable argument for personal Christianity is to live the 
Christian life. The one unanswerable argument for social Chris- 
tianity is to apply it to the social order. If these rising dangers 
shall only put us on our mettle to deepen our religious experience, 
shall put the sinews of courage into our purpose to overcome all 
industrial servitude, to achieve the outlawry of war, and drive 
the curse of alcoholism out of modern life, we shall yet be con- 
querors of our unbelief.—Zion’s Herald. 


To Restore the Old Potter House 


Robert Tipton 


The highway between New York and Atlantic City affords _ 
for the summer visitors to that popular resort a delightful trip. 
It is a pleasant way of escape from the sticky heat and congested 
areas of the great cities. Much of the road is a tempting speed- 
way. The only slowing down of the motor that is forced upon 
the driver is when he passes through the towns. 

It is doubtful, however, whether, of those who make the 
flying trip to Atlantic City, many are aware that on their way 
they pass the birthplace of the Universalist Church in America. 

During the summer, occasional visitors to Murray Grove 
have been heard to say that if certain other Christian bodies 
owned and controlled the place and were able to tell the colorful 
romance connected with it, not only would the fact be exploited 
abroad but the place itself would be so architecturally beautified 
as to make of it a vital denominational asset. Gracing the 
grounds, we are told, would be a church of such proportions as 
would make of it a thing of wonder that would compel folk from 
far and wide to come to see it. 

We appreciate these enthusiastic comments as they emanate 
from certain sources. Our usual reply is that the Universalist 
traditional mode of memorializing the founders, prior to the 
building of the Washington church, has been not so much by the 


erecting of monumental structures as in propagating their faith, 
and for the natural beauty of Murray Grove there is no necessity 
of apology. A matter in which they readily concur. 

It must be readily admitted that, since most men, whether 
Universalist or not, are notably short on remembering the things 
that they should not forget, it frequently becomes necessary that 
such memorials should be built as eventually would not only aid 
them in remembering the sources and makers of their heritage, 
but would likewise perpetually challenge them to achievements 
commensurate with the pride and gratitude that they probably 
feel. 

Murray Grove; to be sure, can easily be passed by unnoticed 
as one speeds along the road between New York and Atlantic 
City. But even that is difficult to understand, for the most 
casual observation would hardly fail of sighting the large sign at 
its main driveway that,signals to the world that they are passing 
the birthplace of the Universalist Church in America. Should 
the observer determine to become a visitor he could always rely 
upon a cordial welcome, and during the summer season many a 
one would be found who would gladly tell him the romantic story 
and show him the little places of interest. 

He would see on entering the grounds, a little beyond the 
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main driveway, a splendid old house named in honor of Hosea 
Ballou, which has over its doorway an inscription indicating 
it as a center of social activities for the Y. P. C. U. of the Uni- 
versalist Church. From there, looking eastward, is seen a fine, 
commodious, white structure which is approached by a straight 
graveled roadway lined with small maples. That is the Murray 
Grove House, within whose walls in summer is found a hospi- 
tality that matches well its gracious exterior. Just a little to 
the left, with a background of tall trees, is seen the quaint, ivy- 
mantled Memorial Church, and beyond thai a little way is a 
neatly kept burial ground. The portion next to the highway is 
new and thickly studded with pine. Within the rustic rails 
that enclose this part lie two of yesterday’s stalwarts of the Faith, 
Bisbee and Sweetser. Just beyond is a little plain white build- 
ing, the Potter Meeting-house. 

To the east side of the meeting-house is Potter’s grave. The 
plain stone with its modest inscription is enclosed by an iron 
fence. From the lettering the visitor learns that the stone was 
placed there almost a hundred years ago by those who honored 
and revered the memory of Potter and Murray. 

Not yet, however, has the visitor seen the place of the in- 
ception of the romance of the Universalist Church. He journeys 
now from Potter’s grave to a huge granite boulder which he is 
told marks the approximate spot of the memorable meeting be- 
tween Potter and Murray. Following the roadway that wends 
its way through a delightful grove, he emerges on to lower 
ground, and in the distance is sighted the Potter Farmstead. 

Vastly different to-day is the region adjacent to the house 
than when Potter first sighted the “Hand in Hand” moored in 
Barnegat Bay. It is a large house from the outside, but within 
made up of many small rooms. The visitor, when told the story 
of the meeting of the two men and the conversation that ensued 
before the large, open fireplace, is usually intensely interested. 
When informed later of the results of the zealous and consecrated 
efforts of the man, Murray, they plainly indicate amazement. 

Then are they escorted to a room now known as the Chamber 
of Prayer. Standing in that room where the great conflict of 
spirit was experienced by Murray, it is obvious to the visitor that 


the Universalist regards it with veneration. Out of that Chamber 
of Prayer came the Universalist Church. 
Now comes ou sad reflection. As the stranger emerges from 


the house to again go his way upon his travels, he must wonder 
at what appears a great indifference upon the part of a denomina- 
tion that proudly claims the romantic story he has just heard, 
for the Potter House is neither in appearance nor in condition 
what it should be. 

It is because of this suspected astonishment that we are 
emboldened to write in behalf of the Murray Grove Association 
in their endeavor to raise sufficient funds to restore the Potter 
House. It is a venture commensurate with both the pride and 
thb dignity of the denomination. 

It is well to recall the occasional observation that did some 
other denomination own Murray Grove with this historic home 
and the noble story that dates the inception of the Universalist 
Church, everything about the place would be maintained in a 
deserved state of preservation. We tell our story briefly and 
certainly inadequately, yet in the hope that it may arouse wider 
denominational interest. We feel more than certain that if this 
wider interest that the place is entitled to could be stimulated, 
the movement that is on foot for the restoration of the Potter 
House would in a little while be an accomplished fact. 

Denominationally, we must not relinquish our interest in our 
landmarks. Indeed, it is reasonable to believe that they will 
help us to retrace the way by which we have come, and that 
will be in itself of inestimable value in aiding us to recapture the 
spirit of the pioneers of our faith. 

Loyal people throughout the years have given of their time 
and money to the making of Murray Grove a shrine that Uni- 
versalists can be proud of. An amazing amount of work has 
been done that the wilderness and solitary place might be itrans- 
formed. The fine disinterestedness of the Murray Grove As- 
Sociation does honor to them as Universalists. They have not 
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only aided in perpetuating for the denomination a historic 
sanctuary in which every Universalist can evidence his pride, 
but durimg the summer they offer six weeks of delightful and 
friendly fellowship to every visitor, affording thereby an oppor- 
tunity for the recreation of both body and soul that will send 
them away possessed of new devotion for the things of faith. 


* * * . 


AN EDITORIAL BORROWED FOUR TIMES 

“The Wisconsin Congregational Church Lije borrowed from 
a local paper this item, and we have borrowed it for the readers 
of the Congregaitonalisi and Herald of Gospel Liberty: 

“< “Use of an Adjective 

“ “A minister should never be addressed as Rev. Jones. 
That form of address is as incorrect as Venerable Brown or Hon- 
orable Smith. Itis correct to refer to the Rev. John Jones, the 
Rev. Mr. Jones, or the Rev. Dr. Jones, if he has a doctor's dezree. 
But under no cireumsitances should he be addressed or described 
as Rev. Jones. In ordinary conversation he may be referred 
to as Mr. Jones, and no intelligent minister resents this form of 
address. The minister of Pilgrim Church rejoices that so many 
of his people do not employ this barbarism—Church Noies, 
Superior, Pilgrim.’ 

“We wish thai all newspaper editors and the rank and file 
of our church people would mind the admonition of the pastor 
of Pilgrim Church—The Congregaiionatisi.”’ 

The quotation given above appeared in the Christian Leader, 
whose editor cogitates thus: “We wish so too, but we do not ex- 
pect it. What will happen is this: One of the leading Congrega- 
tionalisis will meet the editor day after to-morrow and say, ‘I 
was telling Rev. Jones only last nighi thai the Congregaiionalisi 
is a great paper 

“A subscriber of the Wisconsin Congregational Church Life will 
write a letter to that publicaiion and say: “Your infuence grows 
by leaps and bounds. Rev. Smith’s article was a dandy.” 

“A subscriber of the local paper will get iis editor on the tele- 
phone and ask, ‘Is that Rev. Brown?’ 

“No, brethren. Lei us go down fighting bravely against 
this atrocious usage, but down we shall go.” 

And now hear the plainit of one who is as a babe among the 
mighty. If militant warriors of the Congregaiionalisi and the 
Christian Leader are helpless, what can he do? Already he bears 
deep scars from his terrific battle with this hideous monsirasity. 
Hour after hour and day afier day he corrects copy inom “Rev. 
Jones” to “Rev. Mr. Jones,” but the end is not yet. His eyes 
bulge, his brain reels, his whole body quivers with agony as rank 
after rank of Rev. Jones, Rev. Smith, Rev. Brown, rise up and 
stab at him from the manuscript. Beautiful women (they must 
be beaviiful), women of culture, men of power and influence, 
conference presidents, pastors of large city churches, all write 
about Rev. Jones. Ii the editor had a dollar for every correction 
he has made in the short time he has been in the editor's chair, 
he would be able to buy all his friends a Christmas present. Rey. 
Jones must be a very popular fellow, but how much more dig- 
nifed, how much more euphonious, how much more cormect— 
but whai’s the use?—here comes Rey. Jones now!—Methodisi 
Proiesiani Recorder. 

We welcome this editorial back. Since it lest lay on our desk 
we have received from one of the most august and distinguished 
officials of our government a communication bearing the arms 
af the United States, with our name inscribed on it as “Rev. van 
Schaick.” Yegods,whatashock! But, fellow levers of English, 
valiant defenders of the language of our forefathers—ilet us strug- 
gle on for our mother tongue. Not unless they chloroferm us 
will they plaster Rev.on to us in any capacity except as an ad- 

The Editior. 
= * a 

Sir Hubert Wilkins is selecting the crew of the submarine 
he proposes to take under the ice to the North Pole. We have 
several candidates, one of whom we are not which.— Nashrille 
Banner. 
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The General Convention at Work 


THE SINGLE-MINDEDNESS OF CHRIST 


“Once the vision of the Kingdom of Enlarging Usefulness 
convincingly dawns upon our church it will lead to great achiev- 
ing and great living.” ‘““Where there is no visioa the people 
perish.” 

These are two statements of the same great fact. A church 
composed of people of vision, consecrated to the great tasks laid 
upon them, conscious of the great responsibilities they have as- 
sumed, and determined to make the most of their privilege of 
helping to transform the world—that church will be great ia 
power and influence. The Universalist Church grew rapidly in 
former days when its members were “single-minded” and made 
the church a center of power. It will grow to-day if this same 
vision and spirit can be vitalized and made dominant. 

“Tet that mind be in you which was in Christ Jesus.” 
That is a good slogan for all of us, especially during Lent. We 
are sometimes tempted for the sake of the popular appeal to 
make our churches everything but generators of spiritual power. 
These next few weeks, at least, should be devoted exclusively to 
the one distinctive task of the church—namely, to interpret life 
in terms of eternal values and vision our work in terms of a more 
abundant life. 

“Whatsoever a man sows that shall he also reap.” This is 
also true of an institution. Let us all see to it that our particular 
ehurch sows the seed of righteousness, truth and love so that we 
may reap great harvests for the Kingdom. 


* * 


LENT 


Lent begins on Wednesday, Feb. 18. May it be a season of 
deep moral and spiritual renewal for us all. Let us give special 
attention to that spiritual renewal which we so much need. 

The life of Jesus earried the happy blend of the mystic hush 
of prayer and the tireless doing of the day’s work. These two 
aspects of our lives must always be kept together and evenly bal- 
anced. Quiet and action, meditation and activity, worship and 
work. Our tendency is to neglect the former. We fail to nourish 
our souls and then wonder why we do not have more strength 
with which to face the difficulties of life victoriously. Lent 
comes with its S. O. S. eall, “Give your soul a chance.” It seeks 
to remind us that what matters most is not what we have but 
what weare. It tells us that the secret of life is within. It helps 
us realize that life is more than food and clothing and shelter— 
that our deepest needs are spiritual—From Lenien Builetin, 
Chureh of Our Father, Baltimore, Md. 

* = 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


Lent is a time of special emphasis on Church Membership. 
We need not apologize for inviting people to unite with the church. 
Tt is not a refuge for saints, but a union of workers seeking to 
make a real contribution to the world. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins has thus defined membership in 
the Universalist Church: 

“The Universalist type of religion has its correlative type of 
ehurch membership. Universalism emphasizes not ‘safety re- 
ligion’ but ‘service religion.’ Therefore the Universalist type of 
church membership is not a profession of excellence but an avowal 
of loyalty. Universalism is a living faith in certain basic prin- 
ciples, not simply assent to an official creed. Therefore the Uni- 
versalist type of church membership means not creed subscription 
but a purpose to live as a child of God and a helper of men. The 
Universalist Church raises Christ’s standard of discipleship: 
‘Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in Heaven.” Do you believe in that sort of church? 
Tt is a good thing to withhold allegiance from a type of religion 
and church in which you do not believe; it is a better thing to 
give avowed allegiance to the sort of religion and church in which 
you do believe. We ask nothing to which a free-minded, con- 


scientious man can not subscribe. We do ask him to give to 
the church that commends itself to his reason and conscience 
the greatest gift in his power—himself. The primary condition 
of the largest usefulness and most pervasive influence of the Uni- 
versalist Church is that it receives the personal avowal of loyalty 
of those who believe in it.” 

In very few Universalist churches is there an organized, con- 
sistent campaign carried on to increase membership. There are 
plenty of Universalists, but our church membership is small. 
It is probable that the historic dual organization-is to a large 
extent responsible for this condition. There are many men 
and women who are active Universalist parish members who 
would become church members to-day, if the greater ideal were 
pointed out to them. 

To secure new members, each church should put on a care- 
fully worked out course of education in the particular value and 
necessity of church membership. Potential members should be 
made to see clearly that our churches are strong in proportion to 
the number of men and women who are willing to stand up and be 
counted and put their personalities behind the cause. This course 
of education must be prepared to meet the particular needs of 
each community and each individual. All will not be reached 
by the same arguments or appeals. In fishing for men, various 
kinds of bait must be used—but it must be used. 


The Membership Committee 


In each church there should be a Membership Committee, 
well organized and continually at work. They should always 
have a list of “prospects” and should make it their business to 
interest them. Care should be exercised in appointing this 
committee, since the right type of men and women can be a 
tremendous factor in securing new recruits. The minister must 
be closely in touch with this committee and co-operate with it 
in his pulpit and parish, supplementing the committee’s work 
with his personal word, suggesting possible members for the 
committee to interview, and keeping before his congregation 
the call and challenge of membership. 

Definite days should be set apart for receiving new mem- 
bers, such as the first Sunday in the month, Christmas, Easter, 
Holy Thursday, ete. This should be a regular feature of the 
church’s program and become a vital part of the thinking and 
planning of the whole constituency. 

The work of the Membership Committee can be supple- 
mented by a Membership or Confirmation Class during Lent, 
when, at an hour on Sunday or some week day set apart for 
this particular class, instruction can be given by the minister in 
the meaning and value of church membership, the faith of the 
church and other subjects of vital interest to a prospective mem- 
ber. The reception of such a class into church membership can 
be made a very impressive occasion, especially if the class con- 
tains many young people. 

Aiter a class of new members has been received, they should 
not be forgotten. Assoon as possible a Fellowship Dinner should 
be held where these new friends are introduced to the officers 
and members of the church, instructed carefully in matters of de- 
nominational organization, finances, and the many other mean- 
ings and ‘obligations of membership. One church organizes its 
classes by yéars with the avowed purpose of keeping in touch 
with and using every member received into the church, making 
him or her a part of the vital and efficient organization to se- 
cure new members and do a larger work. 

* * 


THE CARYS TO COME HOME 


Word has just been received of the plans for the return of 
Dr. and Mrs. Henry M. Cary for a year of furlough from their 
work in Japan. They have engaged passage on the S. S. Tatsuta 
Maru, sailing from Yokohama on March 26, arriving in San 
Francisco on April 8. From San Francisco they will drive east- 
ward, reaching Boston some time early in May. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE DUTY OF THE CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read your editorial on the Wickersham Report— 
several times in order to get the full import—and I must say 
that it not only evinces courage, but that you are everlastingly 
right when you point out the transcendent privilege of the 
church to preach the gospel. 

Discussions of civics have a very minor place at this time, 
when so many people are indifferent to religious teaching, and 
specifically when we remember that government must in the na- 
ture of things reflect the attitude of the masses, who, when they 
go to church at all, are likely to hear diatribes putting the re- 
sponsibility up to officials or to defects in the law, when every 
man Jack should be told: Thou art the man. 

Of course you will be hammered, but only by those whose 
think-tank intake valve is jammed. 

E. 


* * 


UNIVERSALISTS IN LOS ANGELES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The First Universalist Church of Los Angeles is actively 
campaigning to increase its attendance and its membership. I 
feel sure that there are now in this city many members of this 
faith who would be glad to affiliate with us could we but make 
their acquaintance. 

Communications will be greatly appreciated if any readers 
of this paper know of such people and will send me their names 
and addresses. ; 
E. A. Cameron. 

Vice-Moderator. 
1131 West 46th St., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
* * 


THIS UNIVERSALIST IS WITH US 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

I can’t resist the impulse to tell you that your editorial on 
the Wickersham Report in the Leader of January 31 is about the 
most fundamentally sound, sane, and courageous statement on 
the vexed subject of prohibition that has come my way. 

As I read the article I thought how splendid it is not to be 
afraid, how fine to be able to see this difference between the 
great end to be compassed and the mere means by which the 
end shall be achieved. If our present means have landed us in 
insurmountable difficulties, as many honest people in increasing 
numbers believe, why not try another way? And while we are 
about it, be thorough, get out of the Constitution what ought 
never to have been put into it, begin over again, and keep at it 
until we have liquor under successful control, where it is far 
from being now. 

Sa Cel. 


est 
A KINDLY VETERAN WHO DISAGREES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Why feed us elderly readers with reams of Roman Catholic 
propaganda, as you have recently done in the pages of our de- 
nominational paper? That radio address by Dr. Kinsman may 
have made an appeal upon your mind, but to me, and I believe 
many others, it was intended to serve as easy bait for unsus- 
pecting Protestants. From that standpoint it plainly was a 
cleverly arranged address to catch the unwary. 

Then, I have been edified with many of Mr. Petrie’s articles 
in recent issues of our Leader, but his contributions concerning 
the manner of life and experience in Roman Catholic institutions 
before his conversion to Protestantism bring us face to face with 
pagan forms and ceremonies that are peculiarly repugnant to 
most old-line Universalists. We can readily spare such stuff. 

It saddened me to read your editorial in which you bade 
‘bon voyage to young Whippen as he sailed forth into the willing 


embrace of Romanism. Knowing, as you must, what depths of 
ignorance and superstition still cling to that battered hulk, I can 
not feel that you could honestly bid this young man hearty fare- 
well from our beautiful and consistent faith. I was a great ad- 
mirer of the elder Whippen, who was a most devoted follower of- 
Murray and Ballou, and it must be sad indeed for him in the 
Celestial City to see his dear son attaching himself to that body of 
defunct doctrines and superstitions. 

Finally, please keep in mind that there is a remnant of old- 
time Universalist subscribers to the Leader who deeply deplore 
the presence in the paper of columns of Reactions. Under Drs. 
Emerson and Bisbee, wonderful editors, we were served each 
week with splendid material that brought spiritual quickening to 
our souls, and not distressing twitchings to our more or less 
flabbergasted nerves. I long for my religious journal to bring 
calm and heavenly poise to my life as the human tide ebbs. Can 
you not think of readers like me, and there are hundreds of them, 
when you are at your office desk? 

Joshua R. Streeter. 

Somerville, Mass. 


Kinsman is a big man and an honest one. Petrie’s articles 
have been called by scores the most interesting we have had in 
months. Why not bid godspeed to another church any man who 
follows his conscience? Is not obedience to conscience funda- 
mental Universalism? Why not skip Reactions if they distress 
you? There are thirty other pages. Most readers find them 
stimulating. We are with you in your call for material that 
brings spiritual quickening. We appreciate your writing kindly 
and frankly. 

The Editor. 


* * 
CONGRATULATIONS COME ALSO 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Congratulations on your Mooney-Billings and Fish Com- 
munism Report editorials. 
H. 


* * 


BOTH STAND FOR MORALITY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You are certainly wrong in saying we “have no common 
starting spot.” We both stand for “morality.”” The only 
question is, whether smoking (or other tobacco habits, though I 
think you would put them in another class) is moral. You say 
it is un-moral. 

I do not remember asserting anywhere that smoking is 
immoral. I should not want to say that a smoker is a bad man. 
That is, I should want to hedge and explain about it. There 
seem to be reasons for smoking that can not be impeached as 
wicked. One man smokes because the doctor tells him it will 
help his asthma. Another (he says) for an anti-fat. Another 
for its sedative effect. 

These may be called medicinal uses. But many smokers 
would claim physiological or psychological benefits. Perhaps 
most smokers would say that. 

Then there is the social argument, and also the argument 
of mere enjoyment. These have a degree of validity and I am 
by no means ‘‘Puritan’’ enough to object to either. 

However, the social plea doesn’t apply to private smoking, 
which I take it is the most common. The main support of the 
habit is the rignt to pleasure. But this requires, and is given by 
the user, the further claim that the habit is harmless, or at least 
relatively so. Finally, this seems to be the crux. There is a 
good deal to say pro and con. 

But—and here is where I start—exactly the same plea is 
made for every practise called a vice—the drinking habit, the 
drug habit, free sexual intercourse, etc. T eir votaries (addicts) 
all say, “It is only the excess that is evil, and that may be said 
of any habit whatever.” And yet we have a pretty unanimous 
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public opinion behind the anti-drug laws, the pure food laws, the 
laws against adultery and fornication, anti-gambling laws, etc. 

The justification for such laws must be that these abuses 
(even admitting that there might be legitimate uses) are anti- 
social, against the public interest. Sometimes this is because 
such abuse tends to criminality, sometimes that they militate 
against health, sometimes that they inveigle and betray the in- 
nocent. All these are recognized as sound principles. It is 
easy to carry them too far, not easy to tell just when to refrain, 
but that some measure of control of habits that may be private 
and may be harmless or at least negligible under proper restraint, 
is justified is axiomatic. 

Now, where does tobacco come in? You do yourself an in- 
justice when you speak of it as in the same category as eating 
roast beef. For tobacco can not be used without interfering with 
other people. Leaving aside the question of personal health, we 
can not thus dismiss the question of heredity, or even of public 
health. Still less can we scoff at the protests of those who claim 
that the common air is polluted (and to some people rendered 
nauseating), the air of public conveyances likewise tainted (so 
that some people can’t ride in a street car or on a Pullman with- 
out getting a headache, etc.), the air of homes and, worst of all, 
of sick chambers made sickening, etc. Now, your position is 
that there is nothing immoral in thus poisoning the air, that those 
who don’t like it have no more right to object than to a man’s 
having just had meat for dinner. 

My position is that the highest moral law is violated in this 
assault upon common rights and social consideration. Especial- 
ly in the case of a minister, he ought to do nothing that may give 
the impression that his personal selfishness is of more moment to 
him than the sensitive feelings of others. 

I know there’s an endless argument opens out here. But I 
simply say a minister is not at his best when his very presence is 
nauseous. I leave you to decide whether this has anything to 
do with morality. 

C. Ellwood Nash. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


* * 


THANKS FROM OVER THE PACIFIC 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The big box which began in November to receive Christmas 
* ecards and remembrances from America, was a source of much joy 
to me as, on Christmas night, I ‘put in my thumb” and pulled 
out one plum after another. The cards were more than paper and 
ink, the gifts were more than gifts—they were friendly handclasps 
across the distance which assured me of your thought and 
prayers. I do thank you all. 

Ruth G. Downing. 
Tokyo, Japan. 


ree 3 


THIRTY-SIX YEARS A TOWN OFFICIAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Perhaps it may be of interest to the readers of the Leader 
that my husband, Charles F. Giles, who has been deacon, clerk 
of the parish and clerk of the church, and a member of the choir, 
for many years in our church in Westminster, has for a period of 
thirty-six years and a half been the town clerk of Westminster, 
and that with the town meeting of this year he is retiring from 
that office. He has received many letters and verbal expression. 
voicing appreciation of his courtesy, faithfulness and painstaking 
care in the fulfillment of the duties pertaining to that office. In 
all the years he has always received the total vote, testifying to 
the respect and confidence of his fellow townsmen. 

Lucy Milton Giles. 


Westminster, Mass. 


The local paper said editorially: ‘‘We hope that you read in 
yesterday’s ‘Letter Box’ the ‘swan song’ of Charles F. Giles, 
Westminster’s veteran town clerk, who is to retire with the clos- 
ing of the town’s fiscal year in March. Modestly, he recited 
some of the work of the office that he has filled for thirty-six 


years, and we take pleasure in proclaiming that he writes with 
much restraint. Mr. Giles has been one of the outstanding town 
officials in this section for a long time, accurate to a degree in his 
work, a master of town law and procedure, and most obliging at 
all times when approached, officially or unofficially, on town 
business.”’ 

The Editor. 


* * 


A SUGGESTION FOR ANTI-TOBACCONISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I as a humble, modest, country parson make a sugges- 
tion—for I am told that a cat may look at a king? For all of 
your anti-tobacconists who have written so much recently for 
your Department of Reactions, my suggestion is this: that they 
give tobacco a rest and divert their energies to fighting the use of 
shoes, clothes, food, radios, automobiles, and so forth. 

I see by the Boston T'rranscript—which shows that although I 
still smoke a pipe, I still believe in good company—that the 
American Tobacco Company has increased its sales more than 
three fold the past ten years. In other words, the company is 
prosperous and knows nothing whatever about unemployment. 

If our anti-tobacconists can bring about by their agitation 
against the necessities of life such a result as they brought about 
in the use of tobacco, the country will then be prospereus. All 
will be employed and all will be happy. 

I trust all of our “antis’” will adopt my suggestion, but I 
have my doubts, because they seem to be afraid of anything that 
is practical. 

H. E. Latham. 

Springfield, Vermont. 


ae * 


PROFESSOR FAY AS A UNIVERSALIST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Full of years and of honors, at eighty-four years of age, 
Charles Ernest Fay, professor emeritus of Tufts College, and the 
most genial of men, died at Phillips House, Boston, Jan. 25. 
Son of the Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hyde Fay, he was born March 10, 
1846, at Roxbury, Mass., where his father was then minister of the 
prosperous and loyal Roxbury Universalist society. 

As a young man Charles E. Fay was in our fellowship and 
preached, and no doubt his initiative and enthusiasm was a 
powerful factor in establishing the Third Universalist Society of 
Cambridge, half a century ago one of the most prosperous and 
loyal Universalist societies in the vicinity of Boston. Professor 
Fay has witnessed the mismanagement of that society, which 
clearly was the cause of its decline and its recent disbandment, 
with keen regret. But Professor Fay honored our founders, and 
he was always loyal to the highest ideals of Universalism. He was 
one of the founders of the Universalist Club of Boston in 1872, 
and at his death an honorary member. As a life member of the 
Universalist Historical Society Professor Fay took an active part 
in the exercises of its ninety-sixth annual meeting last May at 
Tufts College. 

Ee SSB: 


x * 


A VIVID PICTURE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Iwould like to bear some testimony of how highly the Christian 
Leader stands in my estimation. Much of it may be counted as 
church and our good editor’s ‘‘Cruisings”’ as the best of company. 
Set your imagination at work and perhaps you will get my mean- 
ing better when I tell you I live alone on a road that is practically 
abandoned in winter, so there are few to see or speak with, for 
most days I meet or see no one. Am unable to get to church a 
mile away, and could not hear if I went, and now you may sense 
that the Leader is an important part of my life. I am of the 
third generation having it under its different names, but it will 
hardly go on after I am gone, for I am seventy-five and single. 

Vesta A. Harwood. 

Dorset, Vermont. 
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Romantic India 


The Land of the Black Pagoda. By 
Lowell Thomas. (Century. $4.00.) 
The Lives of a Bengal Lancer. By 


F. Yeats-Brown. (Viking. $2.75.) 


Lowell Thomas was accompanied by 
Major Yeats-Brown during his two years 
of wanderings from the East Coast of India 
to the West, from the southernmost tip of 
the peninsula to the towering Himalayas. 
The one has given a picture of the India of 
the Indians, selecting scenes revealing 
survivals of the India of long yesterdays. 
The other has given us an equally ro- 
mantic book, but it is the story of part of 
his own life, a life on which India has left 
a profound and permanent impress. 

Mr. Thomas probed into the land of 
mystery, of mud hovels and the Taj Mahal, 
of mysticism and sensuality, of deep 
philosophy and unredeemed superstition. 
He tried to understand before trying to 
estimate. He unrolls before us, as if on a 
great scroll, a picture of India’s extraor- 
dinary religious practises, its criminal 
tribe whose caste demands the pursuit of 
crime as a religious duty, the luxury and 
cruelty and kindness of the Great Moghuls, 
the pride and courage of well-jumpers at 
Delhi, the mystic life in the cult of the 
Yoga, the Abode of Peace of Rabindranath 
Tagore, the obscene Temple of the Black 
Pagoda, the holy cities and their palaces, 
pilgrims, and shrines, and the industrial 
India of mills and factories—‘‘a pathetic 
compromise between East and West.” 

Mr. Thomas estimates with fairness the 
shortcomings and advantages of British 
rule. Its efficiency is undeniable, at any 
rate by contrast with the conditions it re- 
placed. “Of abstract sympathy there is a 
plenty. . . . But in that intimacy which 
fires the imagination of a sensitive race and 
in that breadth of vision which sees thé 
problems of the people, the British ad- 
ministration is deficient.” 

This work appears opportunely at a 
time when people are trying to clarify 
their thought on the troubled questions of 
race domination, which are dramatically 
forced upon the world by the Indian situa- 
tion. India, Mr. Thomas feels, can never 
be independent of the West, but for cen- 
turies to come she will turn “not as a ser- 
vant but as an equal, to the wealth, the 
technical knowledge and the energy of 
Britain to supply her needs.”’ Will Brit- 
ain be ready and willing to give this ma- 
terial and moral help? Will the new age 
bring closer co-operation and broader 
understanding? Mr. Thomas has made a 
contribution to the education of public 
opinion, on which real understanding must 
be based. His is a readable, fascinating 
book. With journalistic skill Mr. Thomas 
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has selected for description what will in- 
terest general readers, and it must be un- 
derstood that he has undertaken to picture 
the more dramatic and romantic aspects 
of Indian life. 

Major Yeats-Brown has done a quite 
extraordinary piece of work. It is a moy- 
ing picture of what goes on in the life of 
adventure lived by a British officer in an 
Indian cavalry regiment stationed on the 
northwestern frontiers, and of what hap- 
pens to him as an airman in Mesopotamia, 
as a prisoner in the hands of the Turks, 
and in the convalescent years. But it is 
even more remarkable as a picture of what 
went on in his mind. He had not wished 
the life of a soldier, but preferred poetry, 
philosophy and languages, and not all the 
exciting adventures of pig-sticking, polo, 
and soldiering could quite silence his ques- 
tioning intellect. During his life in India 
he developed a capacity for understanding 
the people he lived amongst, his subor- 
dinates and his men. He made close 
friendships with gurus, or teachers of 
Hindu mysticism and philosophy, and he 
found himself able to escape the material- 
istic world-view of his Western upbringing. 
His soul was a meeting point of conflicting 
desires and concepts, but India gained a 
greater and greater hold upon him until 
at last he understood the inner meaning of 
her ancient doctrines. 

What a succession of vivid scenes he 
brings before his readers! There is no ap- 
paratus; we are not told where we are or 
what is happening, but we find ourselves 
beside the author and able, almost, to hear 
him think. As we read we feel how true it 
is that it depends entirely upon the in- 
dividual what he finds. We can see, with- 
out Major Yeats-Brown telling us much 
about them, the vast majority of officers 
and officials who see just what he saw and 
go through similar experiences. Not only 
can they not write about what they see in 
India, but they do not see it as he saw it. 
Discomforts, boring duties, wearisome 
years spent in anticipation of a retirement 
that will hold nothing for them because 
they have no resources within themsel ves— 
this is all that happens to them. Yeats- 
Brown is in an enchanted world and 
feels its spell and makes us feel it too. 

He remains critical enough and suf- 
ficiently detached to estimate aright some 
of the more extreme forms of asceticism 
practised in the name of religion, but he 
learns, at the feet of yogis, what India 
must go on telling the world. ‘“‘You can 
turn day into night by electricity, but 
that does not give you more time to think. 
You can send messages over wires, and so 
on, but such activities may be without 
discrimination.”? And he pays his tribute 
to the peace he has found in the Temple 
of the Undistracted Mind. 

S. 


Rusticus Loauitur 


The Old Light and the New in the Pun- 
jab Village. By Malcolm Lyall Dar- 
ling. (Oxford Press. $6.00.) 


In 1929, as Registrar of the Co-operative 
Societies of the Punjab, the author made 
an extensive horseback tour to secure a 
comprehensive view of the province as a 
whole and to find out what progress was 
being made in solving the problems of the 
villager. In this book he records the 
journey itself, the observations that he 
made, and the conclusions to which they 
brought him. He is convinced that the 
Indian peasant, representing a way of - 
life as old as civilization itself, stands for 
something more enduring than politice] 
forms. He shows the unusually close 
connection between economics and re- 
ligion in India. He believes that any 
divorce between these is likely to be in- 
jurious. He holds that the co-operative 
system in its essence is the concrete ex- 
pression of the gospel of sufficiency and 
service needed by the villager. The book 
is worthy of careful study by all those who 
are interested in the future of the Indian 
peasant. 


Da: 
* * 
Charleston Papers 
Edited by Harold Adye Prichard. (Rich- 


ard R. Smith. $2.50.) 


The’ Church in Relation to Marriage 
and Divorce, the Mind of Christ, Holy 
Communion, Belief in Providence, Social 
Work, Nationalism, and the question of 
the source of its own authority and its 
future unity, form the substance of the 
essays in this book. These essays were 
delivered to the Annual Church Congress 
of the Episcopal Church, a voluntary 
association of Episcopal clergymen, which 
met at Charleston last spring, by such men 
as John R. Oliver of Baltimore, Norman 
Guthrie of St. Marks-in-the-Bowerie, Bev- 
erly D. Tucker of Richmond, Va., William 
Scarlett of St. Louis, and Rear-Admiral 
Belknap, U.S. N. Ret. On almost all the 
topics, two men of different schools of 
thought were selected to deliver the ad- 
dresses. For example, Dr. Marquis be- 
lieves that the great hindrance to the 
achievement of church unity has been the 
desire and attempt to compel uniformity of 
doctrine, discipline, and worship—to mis- 
take uniformity for unity of spirit; while 
Dr. McClenthen asserts that unity can 
only be accomplished through a “‘common 
faith” and a ‘“‘common worship.” Again 
Dr. W.S. Keller of Cincinnati, after point- 
ing out ways in which the church is not 
keeping pace with modern knowledge and 
conditions in its social expression, makes a 
brilliant appeal for the more intelligent 
realization of ethical and spiritual values 
in an essay overflowing with practical: 
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suggestions for parish, diocese, seminary, 
and National Church. Whereupon Dr. 
Aldrich of New York tells why he believes 
the church’s chief emphasis should be 
essentially spiritual, to wit, that of giving 
Inspiration and refreshment to the social 
enterprise in the community. It is mani- 
festly impossible to summarize the book, 
not merely because of the variety of sub- 
jects, but also the varying value of the 
essays. Dr. Oliver’s opening essay on mar- 
riage is as disappointing as Dr. Guthrie’s 
is brilliantly keen. One misses in this 
volume the shorter extemporaneous ad- 
dresses from the floor which have added 
both atmosphere and interest to some of 
the former Congress reports. The volume 
shows that many of the clergy of the 
Episcopal Church are awake to modern 
conditions and doing their best to ‘‘keep 
pace,’ and it may well serve as an anti- 
dote for those who think of this denomina- 
tion only in terms of a conspicuous met- 
ropolitan Bishop. 

Gardiner M. Day. 

St. John’s Church, : 

Williamstown, Mass. 


* * 
Leigh Hunt 
Leigh Hunt and His Circle. By Ed- 
mund Blunden. (Harper. $4.00.) 


The story of Leigh Hunt can not be told 
without telling much about a group of men 
who have reached an immortality more 
secure than his. For Hunt’s life is in- 
teresting to-day more for what light can 
be thrown upon Lamb, Keats, Byron, 
Shelley and a few others less famous than 
for his own sake. To write a biography 
of Hunt in the face of this controlling in- 
terest in other men and to succeed in pre- 
senting him as significant in himself is an 
achievement. In spite of the predisposi- 
tion of the reader to watch Hunt’s door to 
see which of the now-famous men of letters 
and poets will enter next, Hunt himself be- 
comes, as the book progresses, the major 
interest. 

Tt is at times a very sad story, for the 
man of devotion to revolutionary ideas 
(during the Regency Hunt spent two 
years in prisons, who lives in a world of 
fancy and phantasy, never knows how to 
order his household in conventional ways. 
But it is a story full of interest, and it is 
told with l'terary sk°ll, fine feeling, and re- 
spect for the reader who may not be as 
well versed in early nineteenth century 
literature as the author. 

HESBaS: 


* * 


What Is Art? 


The Meaning of Art. By A. Philip 
McMahon. (W.W.Norton. $3.00.) 


In this book we find both the philo- 
sophical and the psychological approaches 
to the question ever before man as to how 
he can interpret the mysterious experience 
of the beautiful as a factor in his living. 
The author has successfully avoided the 
mazes of esthetical metaphysics and the 
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inadequacies of psychological abstraction. 
His method is to acquaint us in pleasing 
and clear language with various venerable 
theories as to art’s meaning. Does the 
meaning of art lie in the pleasure it affords, 
in its power of imitating the actual moving 
world about us, in creating the bright il- 
lusion of a more perfect cosmic order into 
which it opens a doorway of escape? Or 
does it indicate that we live in a universe 
which is in some transcendent sense in- 
herently beautiful? These and other ques- 
tions he discusses, and while his answers 
are not always very definite their very in- 
ability to be so shows the vital need for 
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further constructive thinking in a confused 

region.. This book may very well serve as 

a guide for the intelligent adventurer 

into that realm. 

H. P. Haile. 
Department of Philosophy, 
Dartmouth College. 
* * 

Beds of Pearls. By Robert G. Lee, D. D, 
(Richard R. Smith, $1.50.) 
Fundamentalist doctrine, the virgin 

birth, Christ’s death for our sins, and his 

resurrection, expounded by the pastor of 

Bellevue Baptist Church of Memphis, 

Tenn. e- 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


GLEANINGS FROM AN ANNUAL 
MEETING 

From a splendid report received from 
Mrs. Irving Walker, the delegate of the 
W.N. M. A. to the annual meeting of the 
Federation of Women’s Boards of Foreign 
Missions of North America, we give just 
a few glimpses of the interests and accom- 
plishments of this organization. 

The new study book for 1931-32 will be 
“Christ Comes to the Village,’’ compiled 
by Mary C. Platt as editor. It is a book 
dealing with rural life in the Orient, each 
chapter written by a different author. It 
is well adapted for study groups as well 
as for programs. It is reeommended that 
the boards promote this book this year 
with enthusiasm. The Junior book, pre- 
pared in collaboration with the Missionary 
Education Movement, is entitled ‘Open 
Windows,” written by Mary Anderson. 

The report of foreign students is most 
interesting. The chairman of this com- 
mittee reports that there was an appre- 
ciable decline last year in the number of 
Chinese students and also in those from 
Latin America. The number of students 
from Germany has been greatly in- 
creased. She said that the reason for the 
decline in the number of Chinese students 
was the fact that the Chinese authorities 
would not vise the passports of students 
unless they agreed that they would not 
devote any of their time to the study of re- 
ligion. The work of the committee has 
been successfully extended the last year, 
particularly in the field of entertaining 
students in private homes. 

Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin gave two ad- 
dresses on “Movements at Home and 
Abroad which Vitally Affect the Mission- 
ary Enterprise.” We give a few thoughts 
from his second lecture, dealing with 
movements in the world of thought which 
affect the inner springsofman. He told of 
three ways in which the thought of man is 
being moved to-day. 

1. The way in which the world has come 
to share its thoughts. He cited the great 
diversity of thought which existed around 
the world fifty years ago. He said that 
the nations of the world were living in 


thought-tight compartments. The mis- 
sionary movement has opened wide both 
the eastern and western gates, with the 
result that there has come about an inter- 
change of thought. 

2. Questioning of authorities of all kinds. 
The time has been when in order to settle 
a disputed point all that it was necessary 
to do was to quote a well established au- 
thority. That is not the case to-day. We 
are not living in such an age. The idea 
that things must be tested has entered into 
our souls. Many feel that this is a grave 
danger and should be curbed, and seek 
safety in the realm of thought and of ac- 
tion under authorities such as the tenets 
of the Catholic Church. Nevertheless the 
characteristic note of our age is the ques- 
tioning of authority, and it is invading the 
field of religion. 

3. The challenge which comes from the 
naturalistic interpretation of religious 
experience to discount the inner experi- 
ences of man by which he is assured of the 
presence of God in the world and in his 
heart. He gives the ideas of the psycholo- 
gists and the humanists, which dissect 
and divide until the meaning of the whole 
is lost. We have a method of reducing 
spiritual experiences to a dangerous point. 
There has crept into our churches an 
attitude of apology and eliminating so 
much that sometimes there is little left. 
He told of a small boy coming into the 
house from play and asking his mother for 
a glass of water to quench his thirst. 
She brought him one of the very high 
glasses filled with water. He looked at it 
and said, ‘““Won’t it overflow me?” Chris- 
tianity will and must overflow us if we are 
to make a contribution to the world. We 
are living in a live universe and if living 
has any meaning at all it is a meaning 
which takes in men, women and values 
which we must believe in. We must in- 
terpret reality in terms of personality 
and we must do it boldly. . . . We must 
expect great things from God and do great 
things for God. These movements of 
to-day call us back to a rediscovery of the 
missionary movement and a rededication 
of ourselves to the work of God. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


COME... . LEARN 
GO... . TEACH: 


“Come—Learn!” 
So said my Lord to me! 
And long I tarried in his school, 
That I his truth might see. 


“Come—Learn!”’ 
I cried at length, ‘“How long?” 
And then with tenderness he said, 
“Ti]] you learn strength and song!” 


“Go—Teach!”’ 
Again his word came swift— 
And I awoke from dreams to deeds, 
To tell men of his gift! 


“Go—Teach!” 
And this his love proclaim, 
O’er earth and sea, to man and child, 
In every age the same! 
Ernest Bourner Allen. 
* * 


HOW ADULT EDUCATION? 


First determine what your church is al- 
ready doing. Has it any of the following 
types of work? Can any new type be 
added? What line will make the strongest 
appeal to your people? For which line 
can you most easily find competent lead- 
ers? Having answered these questions, 
shall we try to make a forward step im- 
mediately? 

1. The Sermon Forum. 

Dr. Scott of Peoria, Ill., thus describes 
such a method: ‘‘The Sermon Forum is not 
an off-hand, hit-or-miss creation, or a 
makeshift for an adult class. It is an in- 
stitution designed to fill a need in a com- 
prehensive educational plan. The preacher 
is one equipped by specialized training for 
leadership in religious education. His 
only authority is intellectual and experi- 
mental. His utterances are, at best, truth 
limited by his own capacity to see and to 
reveal. They have to be tested by his 
hearers and valued against the background 
of their lives. Here is the place where a 
discussion group comes in. Unless there is 
given some opportunity of time and place 
set apart for the consideration of the 
themes of the sermons, the second stage 
of the sermon, namely, its contemplation, 
is usually, in our busy lives, never reached.”’ 
2. The Parents’ Class. 

This may be held at the church school 
hour, or at some other time when parents 
can conveniently assemble. Its purpose isa 
study of one aspect of the parents’ job, 
that of training their children in morals 
and religion. It requires for its leader a 
person who has had the experience of be- 
ing a parent and who has some skill in 
leading a discussion. He, or she, does not 
need to be an authority on child training. 
Specialists may be called in from time to 
time and books are available to add an 


authoritative note, but the best results of 
the parents’ class come out of the give and 
take of free discussion. 

3. A Discussion Class for the Study of 

Some Special Theme. 

Suggested themes are “Education for 
Peace,” ‘‘Race Prejudice,’ “Industrial 
Justice,’ “Modern Religious Thinking.’ 
Many books furnish good material. The 
G.S. S. A. will lend you some for inspec- 
tion. 

Dr. Reed of Watertown, N. Y., is lead- 
ing a class in a study of local institutions 
in the light of their moral contributions 
to the community. 

4. The Mission Study Class. 

The Mission Circle often conducts such 
a class, but the fascinating books and 
themes recommended for such study ought 
to attract many not included in the Mis- 


sion Circle. 
4 * * 


EASTER MATERIAL 


“The Triumph of Light,” for twelve 
characters, a group of children, chorus, 
and soloists. Story read by a reader. 
Pantomime. 

“Life Abundant,” for twelve characters, 
a group of children as angels, chorus. 
Story read by minister. Pantomime. 

“The Kingdom of Love,” really a ser- 
vice, carried by several readers. No cos- 
tuming. Music. 

“The Story of Jesus’ Last Week,” 
another service, carried by readers, nar- 
rator, soloists, and choruses. No cos- 
tuming. 

“Witnesses to Unending Life,” includ- 
ing the Questioner, five adults, and seven 
children, soloists, and chorus. 

“The Radiant Life,” a play including two 
spokesmen and about twenty characters, 
four of whom are children, and a well- 
trained chorus. 

“The Message of Spring,’”’ new this year. 
Includes a pantomime for younger chil- 
dren with a reader, a story to be told by 
an older pupil, and suggestions for music. 

These will all be sent free on applica- 
tion to our office. 

* * 
CO-OPERATIVE WORK AT BING- 
HAMTON, N. Y. 


Mr. Richard Bird, field worker for the 
Council of Religious Education, arrived in 
Binghamton, N. Y., for his first assign- 
ment, on Tuesday, Feb. 8. He found a 
loyal people, somewhat discouraged, as a 
group usually are when without a minister, 
but not by any means hopeless. As 
preacher on two Sundays, as adviser about 
the church school, as leader in young 
people’s activities, Mr. Bird at once 
demonstrated that he is working for the 
whole church. The following sentences are 
quoted from his report: 

“The congregation is united in its de- 


sire to have a young man for its next 
minister. They are making a real effort 
to straighten out their financial affairs so- 
that they will be in a position to hear can- 
didates and call some one. The prospects 
seem to be good.” 

“The prime mover in the affairs of the 
church is Mr. Charles Lamb, who holds 
the office of clerk of the church. What he 
says usually goes, and what he does is 
usually right. He reads the Leader assid- 
uously and is as well posted on the affairs 
of the denomination as any layman I 
know. The people are behind him to a 
man.”’ 

“The church school meets at the same 
time as the church, with all children in the 
congregation at the beginning. Those of 
junior age and below stay through the 


‘junior sermon and then go to their classes. 


The older ones stay through the church 
service and have a fifteen minute class 
period following. The reason for this ar- 
rangement is that the families are scat- 
tered over a large area, and most of the 
children have to come with their parents 
or not at all.” 

“A group of young people have been 
meeting at the church on a week-day night 
for some time. At the request of your 
Field Worker, a supper meeting of all 
young people interested in the church was 
called for Sunday, Feb. 8. About twenty- 
five came. Your worker spoke of the ad- 
vantageS of organization and affiliation 
with the larger group.” 


ee 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


The Christmas pageant, “The Adoration 
of the Shepherds and the Magi,” was 
successfully presented on Dec. 21 at our 
church at Caribou, Me., under the direc- 
tion of Miss Yates. The splendid co- 
operation of those taking part was the se- 
cret of the success. This was followed on 
Monday evening by a Christmas party at 
which the members of the,school gave gifts 
to the children of the local branch of the 
Little Wanderers’ Home. 


Miss Annie Filoon of the Tuckerman 
School was a recent caller. She came to: 
talk over prospects for parish assistants or 
directors of religious education in our 
church. Miss Filoon feels deeply the need 
of such work in churches, and believes that 
the Tuckerman School is meeting a real 
demand in fitting young women for these: 
positions. Several Tuckerman students 
have served and are serving most accept- 
ably in Universalist churches. 


Rev. Robert W. Jones of the Bulfinch 
Place Unitarian Church has been a recent 
caller at G. S. S. A. headquarters. He is 
availing himself of our stereopticon service 
for his school, and seems most apprecia- 
tive. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS . 


Rev. E. V. Stevens of New Bedford, 
Mass., accepts election to the pastorate at 
Marlboro, Mass., and will begin his new 
work in March. 


Rev. Max A. Kapp of Newtonville, 
Mass., has accepted the invitation of 
the parish in Fitchburg, Mass., to become 
its next minister. Mr. Kapp tlans to 
open his new pastorate after Easter, 
probably on April 19. 


Dr. Coons, Massachusetts Superintend- 
ent, preached in Wakefield on Feb. 15. 
He will supply at North Attleboro on 
Feb. 22. 


Rey. L. Hamilton Garner was out of 
his pulpit Feb. 1 and 8 because of an at- 
tack of influenza. Dr. Rose returned 
from California in time to preach for him, 
He was back in his pulpit the 15th. 


Dean Lee S. McCollester and Rev. 
Francis W. Gibbs were the speakers at 
the Ash Wednesday Conference of the 
Rhode Island churches in the First Church 
of Providence. 


Rey. Henry E. Polley, after a service 
of over two years, has resigned as minister 
of the church in Markesan, Wis. Mr. 
Polley will soon take up his residence in 
Oshkosh, Wis., and devote the spring and 
summer to work in connection with his 
boys’ camp. 

Wallace Grant Fiske of Everett, 
‘Carleton Fisher of Prockton, and Jeffrey 
Campbell of Nashua, N. H., were at Uni- 
versalist Headquarters Monday afternoon, 
Feb. 9, leaving by motor in rain, sleet, 
snow and hail, for an all night drive to 
their studies in the Theological School at 
Canton, N.Y. 


On Feb. 2, Rev. L. Griswold Williams 
of Barre, Vt., returned to Reading, Penn., 
for the funeral services of Mr. Adam Fasig, 
formerly of Reading, father of Mrs. William 
H. Luden. He was assisted by Dr. Joseph 
Fort Newton of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, Philadelphia. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz will speak over WEEI 
Sunday, March 1, from 2.30 to 3.30, dur- 
ing the ‘“‘“Famous Faiths” period sponsored 
by Rev. Gordon Cnhilson Reardon. Dr. 
John Smith Lowe and the Church of the 
Redemption choir will broadcast a Palm 
Sunday service, March 29, during the 
same WEEI feature. 


Rev. Frederic Williams Perkins, D. D., 
of Washington, D. C., rendered his 
annual service at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., the past week, taking the noon-day 
service Tuesday to Friday inclusive. His 
subject was ‘‘The Ageless Christ and the 
Modern Spirit.”” Dr. Perkins discussed 
Christ’s appeal to the individual reason, 
his insistence that the higher loyalty take 


and Interests 


precedence, his appeal to the best in man, 
and his insistence that the only religious 
value is a life value. 

Rev. Morgan E. Pease, Rev. Frederick 
A. Wilmot, Rev. Clinton K. Davies, Rev. 
Charles W. Porter-Shirley, Rev. William 
Couden, Rev. Arthur M. Soule, Rev. 
George Thorburn, Jr., and Rev. E. Dean 
Ellenwood have arranged weekly Lenten 
services for the Universalist churches in 
Harrisville, Woonsocket, Valley Falls, 
Pawtucket, Auburn, and Providence, R. I., 
by means of an all around exchange. 

Rev. Harry F. Shook, who has been 
preaching in Floral Park, New York, for 
several months, left there the first of 
February and will enter the U. S. Naval 
Hospital at Portsmouth, N. H., for a 
period of treatment for his throat. 


Connecticut 
Bridgeport.—Reyv. Charles Kramer, pas- 
tor. Young People’s Day was observed 
Sunday morning, Feb. 8, the entire service 
being conducted by the young people. 
The loose cash offering of the morning was 


given the young people for the project of: 


Church Extension carried on by the Gen- 
eral Union. Feb. 8 also being Boy Scout 
Sunday in Bridgeport, the church troop 
participated in the service. Miss Ethel 
Wadsworth, president of the local Union, 
conducted the opening devotions. Ray- 
mond J. Baughan, Jr., read the Scripture 
lesson from memory and gave the pledge 
of allegiance for the Union. Miss Beatrice 
Christie, superintendent of the church 
school, gave the prayer. Miss Lillian 
Anderson, with the assistance of four 
Boy Scouts as ushers, had charge of the 
offering. Miss Anderson also sang a solo. 
Donald W. Kramer, a senior law student at 
Yale, delivered the address, subject, “Self 
Discipline.”” The pastor had the unusual 
pleasure of being seated in the P. T. Bar- 
num pew during the service. During 
Young People’s Week a social evening was 
conducted’on Thursday evening at the par- 
sonage, Miss Marion Page in charge. 
Fourteen young people from New Haven 
and two from Danbury were present as 
guests of the Bridgeport Union. The 
Sunday prior to this the regular monthly 
devotional and business session of the 
local Union was held, also at the parson- 
age, in the evening and five new members 
received the right hand. of fellowship— 
Raymond J. Baughan, Jr., Wesley Lund, 
Lillian Anderson, and Mary and Ruth 
Barratt. The Barratt family, always 
loyal to the Universalist church, have 
now had their entire family of five children 
unite with the Union. A recent turkey 
supper given by the young people was so 
great a success that it inspired the board 
of trustees of the church to promote a 
similar affair, which also was a success. 


Georgia 

Atlanta.—Rev. Aubrey F. Hess, Ph. D., 
pastor. The entire morning services on 
Young People’s Sunday were in the hands 
of the young people of the church. They 
furnished the music and one of their num- 
ber, Miss Eloise Templeman, preached 
the sermon. Miss Templeman used as her 
subject ‘‘Some Reactions of Modern 
Youth.” The dedication of the organ 
grille, a gift from the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union, took place. during the service. 
The church recently gave through its 
loose plate offering a goodly sum of money 
to the emergency fund of the Red Cross. 
Recognition of this offering was made 
over the radio. 


Maine 


Livermore Falls.—Rev. Merrill C. Ward, 
pastor. The Sunday evening service, 
Jan. 4, was notable for impressiveness and 
large attendance. Baptists and Metho- 
dists united with us to observe New Year’s 
Sunday. The parable of the tares was 
read by Rev. Chester I. Oliver. Rev. F. 
Stewart Kinley offered prayer. Each 
pastor expressed a New Year’s wish for 
the community. Lights were turned off 
and four young men of the Knights of 
King Arthur placed candles and a brazier 
upon the pulpit. Mr. Ward read several 
poems expressing penitence, purification, 
hope and character building. During the 
reading straw was burned in the brazier. 
This straw, he said, represents our faults, 
weaknesses and mistakes. The flame rep- 
resents the love of God purifying our na- 
ture, consuming our bad qualities, kindling 
idealism and gaining thereby a great light 
to banish our darkness. As we burn the 
weeds and stalks of our gardens in autumn, 
and as the Jews kept fires continually 
burning in the valley of Hinnom (Gehenna) 
to consume the waste from the Holy City, 
keeping it thus more clean and healthful, 
so we come bringing the faults and sins 
and waste of our life. We come with 
penitence and prayerful appeal, seeking 
the cleansing of our souls and the renewing 
of our minds, believing that we shall be 
saved, yet so as by fire. This service was 
introductory to a week of prayer in which 
these churches united. Two services 
were held in each of the three churches. 
The form of these services was varied, 
but the purpose of each was instruction, 
meditation, devotion and communion 
with God. 

Norway.—Rev. Conard B. Rbheiner, 
pastor. The Y. P. C. U. conducted the 
morning service on Feb. 8. Earl Pierce 
presided, Samuel Favor led the responsive 
reading, Robert Goodwin read the Scrip- 
ture, and Bernard Hutchins offered prayer. 
The sermon, on “Are Young People of 
To-day Religious?’’ was delivered by Geral- 
dine Paragard and Clara Adkins. The 
whole service was conducted with ease 
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and dignity. Mrs. Anna Rheiner and 
Vera Frakes arranged a valentine party for 
the Y. P. C. U., at the Heywood Club, at 
which Rey. Dorothy Spoerl was the guest 
of honor. “Family Night” was observed 
Jan. 21, when seventy-five members and 
friends of the parish met at the church for 
supper and asocialevening. Mrs. William 
F. Jones entertained a similar gathering at 
her home on Feb. 11. 


Massachusetts 


Danvers.—Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, pastor. 
Although there is neither Y. P. C. U. nor 
Y. P. R. U. in Danvers Community 
Church, Young People’s Sunday was ob- 
served Feb. 8. Miss Florence Cann, a 
teacher in the church school, presided, and 
also preached the sermon, on ‘‘Youth and 
Religion.’’ Eunice Russell and Mildred 
Cann, also teachers in the church school, 
led in the responsive service and gave the 
prayer, respectively. Gardner Trask read 
the Scripture lesson and Raymond Mc- 
Ginley read the two proclamations from 
the Governor of the state. Two young 
men took up the offering. 

Boston, Redemption.—Rev. John Smith 
Lowe, D. D., pastor. The young people 
have had remarkably fine Sunday evening 
services during January and February. 
Mr. Emerson Schwenk of Tufts College 
interrupted his studies of four Sunday 
night talks on modern subjects to allow the 
young people to have an outside speaker 
on Young People’s Sunday. Rey. Leroy 
W. Coons, D. D., said grace, and then the 
young people and visitors seated them- 
selves around tables which were lighted 
with candles and decorated with yellow 
jonquils. After lunch, the president of the 
Y. P. C. U., Quentin L. Coons, presented 
the speaker, Mr. Robert Needham of 
Arlington, who led the service through to 
the pronouncement of the Mizpah bene- 
diction. Mr. Needham told the group in a 
graphic manner of Universalism in Texas. 
He awakened in all a new realization of 
the vast field for missionary work in the 
southern United States. 

Cambridge, First.—Rev. Otto S. Raspe, 
pastor. The following preachers are an- 
nounced for the Thursday night Lenten 
services: Dr, Leroy Coons, Dr. George E. 
Huntley, Rev. Charles P. Hall, Rev. Dean 
Ellenwood, Dr. C. Guy Robbins. The 
first service will be on Feb. 26. The at- 
tendance at church Feb. 8 was only seventy 
people. The weather was cold and there 
is much sickness in the parish. Yet can 
we report a collection of $66.65 for the 
Red Cross. 

Canton.—Rey. Adelbert. E. Allison, 
pastor. The installation of Mr. Allison as 
minister of this parish occurred on Wednes- 
day evening, Feb. 4. Preceding the church 
services there was a supper which brought 
out a company crowding the parish house. 
Prof. Bruce W. Brotherston of Tufts Col- 
lege read the Scriptures and offered the 
prayer. Dr. L. W. Coons brought a wel- 
come from the churches and ministers of 
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the state. Rev. S. A. Harlow of the local 
Congregational church extended a hearty 
welcome on behalf of the churches of Can- 
ton. Fred J. Babcock welcomed Mr. 
Allison to the parish, and at the close of his 
address asked those to stand who were 
ready to pledge their loyalty and devoted 
service to Mr. Allison in his work. Dr. 
Huntley and Dr. Etz had companion and 
complementary subjects, the first speaking 
upon ‘“What we expect from this minis- 
ter,’’ and the second upon “‘What we expect 
from this church.” Mr. Allison closed 
a fine program with the benediction.. Fol- 
lowing this service, there was a reception 
to Mr. and Mrs. Allison. The musical 
numbers by Mrs. 8S. Coburn Owen and her 
daughter, Miss Elsie Owen, together with 
the fine singing by the large chorus, were 
greatly enjoyed by all. Mr. Allison begins 
his pastorate under promising prospects. 


Framingham.—Rev. George H. Lewis, 
pastor. The morning service on Feb. 8 
was wholly in the care of the young people. 
Those having the major places were the 
two sons of the pastor, Robert and Richard 
Lewis, Virginia Dunlap, Esther Kittredge, 
Virginia Ford, Anna Hebb, Emily Cooper, 
Charles Parkhurst, Jr., and Bertha Park- 
hurst. Three brief addresses were given 
upon the one subject, “Building a New 
Faith.’”’ These were by Charles Parkhurst, 
Jr., Robert Lewis and Richard Lewis. 
The young people, with the congregation 
standing, gave an earnest pledge to the 
church. The congregation replied in an 
equally loyal response. 


Lowell, First.—Rev. Lorenzo D. Case, 
D. D., who has been our minister for the 
past three years, preached his final ser- 
mon and closed his pastorate on Feb. 15. 
Through the office of the State Superin- 
tendent we have arranged to have our pul- 
pit supplied for an indefinite period. The 
Superintendent has arranged preachers 
for the next six Sundays, to April first, as 
follows: Feb. 22, Dr. Roger F. Etz, D. D., 
Superintendent Universalist General Con- 
vention. March 1, Dr. Leroy W. Coons, 
State Superintendent. March 8, Dr. 
Harold Marshall, manager Universalist 
Publishing House. March 15, Dr. Bruce 
W. Brotherston, professor of philosophy, 
Tufts College. March 22, Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester, Dean of the Theological 
School in Tufts College. March 29, Rey. 
Luther J. Pollard, formerly professor of 
sociology, University of Maine. 


Melrose.—Reyv. G. H. Leining, pastor. 
As last year a noteworthy succession of 
Universalist ministers will speak to our 
people each Wednesday evening. The 
schedule is as follows: Dr. Vincent E. Tom- 
linson of Worcester, Dr. George E. Huntley 
of Cambridge, Dr. William W. Rose of 
Lynn, Rev. Max A. Kapp of Newtonville, 
Rev. Dean Ellenwood of Woonsocket, Dr. 
James F. Albion of Provincetown. The 
first of these services will be held on Feb. 18. 
Co-operating with the other churches in 
Melrose a collection was taken at the Sun- 
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day morning service on Jan. 25. A gen- 
erous subscription of $67.45 was turned 
over to the city chairman on Unemploy- 
ment Relief. Our church parlor has en- 
joyed a thrill. Made possible by the 
generosity of some person or persons, 
chairs have been reseated, and the willow 
furniture refinished and _ reupholstered. 
Thereupon our house committee, at a 
reasonable cost, ordered the walls and ceil- 
ing iepainted. Mr. Alton Robinson, a 
young man of our church, did the paint- 
ing. Water paints were used. 


New Hampshire 


Portsmouth.—Rev. Frank B. Chatter- 
ton, pastor. Young People’s Sunday was 
observed Feb. 8, with members of the 
Young People’s Christian Union taking 
part in the service. Miss Harriet Yates 
of Boston, field worker for the General 
Sunday School Association, preached the 
sermon. 


New York 


Washington Heights.—Rey. C. J. Harris, 
pastor, Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Sr., 
in recognition of the work of Mr. Harris 
among boys, recently gave a reception to 
the church and young people at the Roose- 
velt house, the only time she has ever given 
a reception there. While she never makes 
an address in public, she spoke for fifteen 
minutes to the young people. Though a 
severe storm prevailed, 190 were present. 
Mrs. Roosevelt was assisted by Mrs. 
Douglas Robinson, and several others. 
Pictures were made by the press which will 
be historic for the church. The annual 
meeting of the church proved enthusiastic, 
with an unusual outlook of promise for the 
new year. Several church officers are 
young men who began in our boy work 
years ago. Through young men who be- 
gan in our church, we have ten organiza- 
tions' for boys, including the Heights, 
Bronx, Harlem and North Tarrytown and 
Ossining. Universalist churches which 
might like to have a boys’ organization 
which was originated in the Universalist 
Church will be aided by us, if they desire 
it. The work is not military, it is for up- 
right boy citizenship. 


Rhode Island 


Pawtucket.—Rev. George H. Thorburn, 
Jr., pastor. A bowling league has been 
formed among the men of the church. 
The Men’s Club turkey supper held re- 
cently was a great success. On Feb. 5 the 
Mission Circle had a special meeting at the 
church in order to aid the increasing of our 
missionary offering. “Severalmembers took 
part and told of the work being done in 
Japan. A little play, a scene in the Black- 
mer Home, was given. Miss Gertrude 
Whipple took the part of Miss Hathaway, 
Mrs. Albert Chace the part of Matsu and 
Mrs. Thorburn the part of Ruth Downing. 
The play was written by Miss Gertrude 
Whipple. We have lost several people 
by death lately. Mr. Thorburn started a 
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series on the Seven Last Words of Christ 
on Feb. 8. 


Vermont 


Barre.—Reyv. L. Griswold Williams, 
pastor. Mr. Williams entered upon his 
duties at the beginning of a week of union 

_ services which had been arranged before 
his coming to the city, taking part in 
meetings in the various churches. The 
union services were then continued for the 
remaining Sunday evenings of the month. 
Mr. Williams addressed a congregation of 
five hundred at the Baptist church on 
“Surgery for the Soul.” The final meet- 
ing was held in the Universalist church, 
the sermon on ‘‘The Church of the Living 
God”’ being delivered by Rev. Franklin C. 
Southworth, D. D., president emeritus of 
Meadville Theological School, supplying 
for the winter at the Unitarian church in 
Montpelier. On Feb. 1 a series of ‘‘Pleas- 
ant Sunday Evening” services was in- 
augurated, with the first of a series of lec- 
tures on ‘Adventures in Philosophy.’’ 
On Feb. 8 the service was in charge of mem- 
bers of the Y. P. C. U. 

* * 
MINNESOTA WOMEN’S MISSION- 
ARY ASSOCIATION 


A meeting of the State Board of the 
Women’s Missionary Association of Min- 
nesota was held at Tuttle Church, Min- 
neapolis, Thursday afternoon, Jan. 29, 
Mrs. John W. Carter of Owatonna presid- 
ing. There were ten board members and 
chairmen present. It was voted to send 
$40 each for Japan and Southern work 
immediately; more to follow as soon as 
possible for other contributions, especially 
stressing the Japanese girls’ scholarship 
and the Clara Barton fund. 

The Owatonna ladies extended a cordial 
invitation to hold the May luncheon with 
them. After adjournment tea was served 
by the ladies of Tuttle Church. 

* * 
THE PROPOSED CLAYTON ME- 
MORIAL 


Loganville is situated on the highway 
about midway between Atlanta and 
Athens, and is served by a branch of the 
S. A. L. R. R., connecting with the main 
line at Lawrenceville. It is in the midst of 
a thickly settled community of liberal- 
minded people and is only four miles from 
the old “‘Windsor” church, which is now 
in a dilapidated condition, and the few re- 
maining members of that old church are 
in easy reach of the proposed new building 
at Loganville. 

Surely, we can not afford to stop build- 
ing churches, and I can not get my consent 
to cease my efforts to build the Clayton 
Memorial at Loganville. This commun- 
ity is not composed of wealthy people, but 
some of the best citizens have long shown 
great love for the Universalist Church, and 
it is not impossible that great men and 
women may spring from poor parents. 
Good purpose and unconquerable deter- 
mination are the elements that count in 
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life, and one character like Abraham Lin- 
coln reared in poverty is worth more than 
thousands reared in luxury. 

Some noble souls have manifested their 
sympathy by sending contributions and I 
hope to awaken an interest in others. I 
was ordained to the ministry in 1885, just 
twenty miles from Loganville, where I now 
propose to build the Clayton Memorial 
Church. I may never ask your help again 
Will you help me to build this church, that 
I may preach in it before I pass from labor 
to refreshment? 

A. G. Strain. 

Brewton, Alabama. 

* * 


THE PLANS OF MR. KEARNS 


A dispatch from Hagerstown, Mary- 
land, to the Baltimore Sun gives the fol- 
lowing interesting outline of the plans of 
Superintendent Hal T. Kearns, of the 
Maryland reformatory to be built near 
that place: 

There are to be no guards at the new 
correctional institution the state is to build 
in Washington County, according to 
Rey. Hal T. Kearns, who will be superin- 
tendent. They will be called “instruc- 
GOPSin 

Mr. Kearns, former Universalist pastor 
at Baltimore and recently head of the de- 
partment of sociology at the Penitentiary 
at Baltimore, outlined plans for the new 
institution at the end of a day of inspecting 
the 900 acre site near Roxbury. 

“Some of the instructors will be farm 
managers, and others herdsmen, fruit men 
or dairymen,’ Mr. Kearns said. ‘“‘We 
hope to raise practically everything we 
need, and when we get started we will have 
a farm that will be the pride of Maryland. 

“We plan to keep away from monot- 
onous diets. We will not be over-crowded, 
thus avoiding one of the main causes of 
prison troubles. We will treat the men 
with intelligence, kindness, firmness, and 
make them learn something rather than 
drive them to something else. 

“Poor food, lack of hope—I guess those 
are the principal reasons for prison riots. 
Let the men be interested in something. 
Let them regain their self-respect—that is 
the far better way.” 

There will be no big wall around the 
new institution, but a wall of intelligence 
will show the inmate that he had better 
not try to escape. If he does, the Mary- 
land Penitentiary at Baltimore, where the 
more desperate convicts will continue to be 
housed, may be his residence for some 
time, the superintendent said. 

Mr. Kearns plans to move to the Rox- 
bury farm about March 1. He will take 
up quarters in the farmhouse there, and a 
temporary office will be built. The first 
work will be on the water system and light- 
ing. A topographical survey to determine 
the source of the water supply has nearly 
been completed. 

“We plan to use our inmates to do much 
of the construction work,” Mr. Kearns 
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said. ‘Of course, we will have instructors 
picked from the trades. We believe this is 
the best plan. Within a year or so we will 
probably be employing about one hundred 
paid men. These men must measure up 
to requirements for the job. 

All produce and fruit on the farm not 
needed at the prison will be available for 
the 14,000 persons cared for by the state 
in prisons, hospitals and such institutions. 

The superintendent said he considered 
he would be entering merely another 
branch of the ministry in taking up the 
new work. 

“T understand that ministry means do- 
ing good,’”’ he said, “‘but there will be no 
sentimentalism. That will be tabu at 
Roxbury. We are going to be practical.” 

* * 


DEATH OF REV. ANNA GARLIN 
SPENCER, D. D. 


Rey. Anna Garlin Spencer, D. D., special 
lecturer in Social Science at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, since 1920, 
died Thursday evening, Feb. 12, in New 
York after a brief illness following a heart 
attack. .Her burial was from West Side 
Unitarian Church Saturday afternoon. 

In spite of the fact that she was eighty 
years old, Dr. Spencer was busily engaged 
jn preparing a program for an Institute of 
Family Relations to be held in the spring. 
Last fall she was a leader in the preparation 
of a vigorous program on the family rela- 
tionship which was given at the Unitarian 
Ministers’ Institute at Proctor Academy, 
Andover, N. H. 

Until her death Dr. Spencer retained a 
vigorous mind and useful and progressive 
attitude towards the current problems in 
social, economic and spiritual questions. 
She has been counted among the most im- 
portant women thinkers in America for 
the past half century. 

Dr. Spencer was born in Attleboro, Mass. 
in 1851, and from 1869 to 1878 was con- 
nected with the Providence Journal as a 
newspaper and magazine writer. 

She was always a Unitarian. She was 
ordained and installed as minister of Bell 
Street Chapel, Providence, in 1891, and 
served there for fourteen years. She fre- 
quently preached in Unitarian and other 
liberal pulpits, besides lecturing on various 
topics for many years. Her husband was 
Rev. W. H. Spencer, a Unitarian minister, 
and she was associated with him at Haver- 
hill and Florence, Mass., and Troy, N. Y. 

She was a speaker at the Parliament of 
Religions in Chicago in 1893, and was one 
of the founders of the resulting Congress 
of Religious Liberals. She was Associate 
Leader of the Society for Ethical Culture 
1903 to 1909; associate director of the 
New York School of Philanthropy 1909 to 
1913; special lecturer on Social Service, 
University of Wisconsin, 1908-11; Hackley 
professor of Social and Ethical Culture, 
Meadwille Theological School, 1913-18; 
lecturer at University of Chicago summer 
of 1918. 
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WHO’S WHO 


Hugh Tigner is a student in the 
Theological School of St. Lawrence 
University. He was licensed to 
preach by the New York State Con- 
vention in 1980. He received his 
early education in the public schools 
of Texas. 

Vasu Dev Zadoo is a native of 
Kashmir, India, who studied in this 
country for three years, taking en- 
gineering at Harvard. He was in 
London at the time of the Round 
Table Conference. 

Rey. Harry Adams Hersey, born 
in Boston in 1870, first entered 
business and later prepared for the 
ministry. He was graduated from 
Tufts College and Tufts Theologi- 
cal School. He has served churches 
at Stafford, Conn., West Somer- 
ville, Mass., Caribou, Me., Muncie, 
Ind., and Canton, N. Y. He is 
now settled at Danbury, Ct. Be- 
tween 1903-1910 he was editor of 
Onward, the paper of the young 
people. For many years he has 
been Superintendent of Temper- 
ance for the General Sunday School 
Association. 

Rev. Horace Westwood, D. D., 
Unitarian clergyman, was educated 
in the public schools of England, 
his native country, at Garrett Bible 
Institute, at Meadville, and at the 
University of Chicago. He was or- 
dained in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, joining the Unitarians in 
1910. He has served Unitarian 
churches at Youngstown, O., Winni- 
peg, Can., and Toledo, O. Since 
1927 he has been Mission Preacher 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
His home is in Hingham Center, 
Mass. 

George Croft Cell has been pro- 
fessor of the history of religions in 
Boston University School of Theol- 
ogy since 1908, and a member of the 
executive committee of the Grad- 
uate School. He is a Methodist 
and the author of several philosoph- 
ical works, both in German and in 
English. He was educated at Baker 
University, Baldwin, Kansas, and 
Boston University, taking his de- 
gree of Ph. D. at the University of 
Berlin in 1907. 

Rey. Robert Tipton, pastor of 
the Church of the Restoration, Phil- 
adelphia, was born in Cardiff, Wales, 
in 1885. He was ordained in the 
Congregational Church and previous 
to his present charge served the 
Universalist church in North Olm- 
stead, Ohio. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Now comes Lent. The first of six special 
Monday morning services will be held by 
the Universalist ministers of Boston and 
vicinity at the Church of the Redemption 
on Feb. 23. Rey. John D. Brush, of Nor- 
wood, will be the speaker, having the 
privilege of setting an example for the 
other five young men who are to follow 
during the Lenten period. Rev. Max 
Kapp, of Newtonville, is to be the devo- 
tional leader throughout the series, and 
he is taking his task with enthusiasm and 
thoughtfulness. On Feb. 23 he will be 
assisted by Miss Linda MacDonald, 
pianist, and Mrs. Frederick W. Pfaff of 
Cambridge, soloist. It is expected that 
there will be especially large attendance 
at this and the succeeding meetings. 

* * 


RELIGION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


A complete report of the Conference of 
Church Workers, entitled ‘Religion in 
Higher Education,” is about to be pub- 
lished, under the auspices of the University 
of Chicago. The price will be $2.50 per 
volume, but if 500 advance orders are 
received it will be reduced to $2.00. 

Shailer Mathews and Frederick J. 
Kelly have written introductions, and 
may of the distinguished men of the 
country have contributed. 

Part I is on ‘‘Reality and the Good Life.” 
Part II, “Current Trends in Scientific and 
Social Thought.” Pert III, ‘The Major 
Religious Groups and College Life.’”’ Part 
IV, “A Variety of Approaches to a Com- 
mon Objective.’’ Part V, “Comparative 
Religious Work in Universities.” Part 
VI, “‘The Training of the Religious 
Worker.” ; 

* * 


DR. CASE’S WORK 


Rey. Lorenze D. Case, D. D., for tho 
past four years pastor of the First Uni- 
versalist Church, has tendered his resig- 
nation, effective whenever the trustees 
elect. The church recently voted in favor 
ot consolidation with Grace Universalist 
Church, and the latter society has taken 
similar action. Committees of the two 
churches have been named to deal with 
the details of the proposed merger. Mr. 
Case’s resignation, he states, was offered in 
order to simplify the problem. His letter 
of resignation addressed to Mark A. 
Adams, clerk of the society, is as follows: 


Dear Mr. Adams: 

I hereby tender my resignation as minis- 
ter of the First Universalist Chureh, and 
desire that it take effect whenever the 
board elects. 

May I express my deep appreciation of 
the courtesies shown me and mine during 
the four years I have been the minister of 
the church. I hope and pray that the 
church will grow both numerically and 
financially, and that the largest success 
will crown every effort on the part of the 
people to make it an increasing power and 


influence in the city, where it has had such 
an honorable history for over a century. 

I also trust that God will richly bless 
every individual connected with the 
church. If any have wished or done me 
ill, I do not know it. If there be such, 
they, as well as those who have given me 
many unmistakable proofs of their friend- 
ship, have my prayers for their prosperity 
and happiness. 

Siacerely yours, 
Lorenzo D. Case. 


“Because the members of both Grace 
and the First Church have agreed by 
vote at meetings recently held that there 
should be only one Universalist church in 
the city of Lowell,’ said Dr. Case, ‘‘and 
have each appointed a committee to work 
out a practical plan to bring about the 
union of the two societies, it occurred to 
me that it would greatly simrlify the 
problem for my own congregation if I 
should tender my resignation. 

“Profoundly convinced that the cause 
of liberal Christianity will be better served 
locally by the merging of these churches, 
and having helped forward the movement 
started over a year ago to bring them to- 
gether, I do not want any of my many 
friends to be influenced in their voting by 
anxiety as to my fate. Many such move- 
ments have been retarded or have failed 
because of the loyalty of the people to 
ministers who did not resign before final 
action was taken. 

“T shall hope and pray for the success of 
the proposed consolidation of these two 
churches. In case this is done, the new 
church will have the numerical and finan- 
cial strength to carry out the larger pro- 
gram of up-to-date activities that have 
long been my dream, a program that will 
attract widespread interest and _ bring 
large returns in every way.’’—Lowell 
Citizen. 


* = 


SUMMER COURSES IN THEOLOGY 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in 
theology will be given next summer under 
the joint auspices of Union Theological 
Seminary and the Yale Divinity School. 
The courses will be offered at Union Semi- 
nary in New York City as part of the 
summer session of Columbia University 
and will be given for six weeks, from July 6 
to Aug. 14. 

Members of the faculty of both institu- 
tions, as well as professors from other 
schools, will comprise the teaching staff. 
Among them will be Rev. Frank R. 
Barry, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, 
an outstanding leader among the younger 
clergy of England and active in student 
religious work; Prof. W. R. Taylor, of 
Toronto University; Profs. H. Shelton 
Smith, Robert L. Calhoun, Henry H. 
Tweedy, and Clarence P. Sheed of Yale; 
Profs. A. C. McGiffert, Jr., of Chicago 
Theological Seminary, H. Richard Nie- 
buhr, of Eden Theological Seminary; and 
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President Henry Sloane Coffin and Profs. 
J. E. Frame; James Moffatt, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, and Erdman Harris, of Union 
Seminary. The faculty of the Yale Di- 
vinity School is represented by Dean Lu- 
ther A. Weigle. Dean Gaylord S. White 
of Union Theological Seminary is director 
of the summer courses. 

Among the courses to be offered are 
studies in the Old and New Testaments, 
History of Religions, Philosophy of Re- 
ligion, Systematic Theology, Christian 
Ethics, Religious and Educational Psy- 
chology, and Practical Theology. 

* * 
FUNERAL OF REV. DEWITT C. 
REILLY 


In Branchport, N. Y., Saturday, Jan. 3, 
while preparing for dinner at noon, De- 
witt C. Reilly without warning dropped 
dead from a heart attack. 

The funeral services were held from the 
home of Mrs. James Stever, where Mr. 
Reilly had made his home for many years. 
He was buried at Bitley Cemetery, 
Branchport. He retired after his pastorate 
in Herkimer, N. Y., but had been active 
in the community until the time of his 
death. 


* * 


THE BOSTON UNIVERSALIST CLUB . 
In the beautiful club house of the En-. 


gineers’ Club, 2 Commonwealth Avenue, 
the Boston Universalist Club held its 
February meeting on the night of the 9th. 
Frank A. Dewick was responsible for the 
change. There was a good attendance in 
spite of rain and sleet. Arthur Sampson, 
formerly an instructor and director of 
athletics at Tufts, now assistant coach at 
Harvard, was the speaker. He succeeded 
in interesting the men to a remarkable de- 
gree. They kept him talking consider- 
ably over an hour. 

He first pointed out the difference be- 
tween old and new methods employed in 
physical education—the development of 
games which have replaced the old hard 
grind and the giving men a chance to elect 
the exercise to be taken. 

Discussing football, he outlined the 
changes in the game in the last few years 
to make it less a matter of mass attack 
and more a game of skill. Even guards 
on good teams, he said, who formerly had 
to be men of gigantic build, now may be 
under 150 pounds. He discussed the place 
of football in the educational process. 
He asserted that it is more useful in 
character training than any other extra- 
curriculum activity. It brings out cour- 


age. It trains men to go on when all 
seems lost. It breeds the spirit of co- 
operation. It develops loyalty. Said Mr. 


Sampson: ‘Probably no one thing in a 
college course can teach a boy more self- 
subordination, more self-sacrifice, than that 
game. No play can be a success without 
some boys giving up their chance for 
glory. Not a step in advance can be 
taken by the one man carrying the ball 


without ten men opening the way. The 
boys who block the other players never are 
seen. The boy with the ball gets the glory. 
Football also puts. in men a sense of re- 
sponsibility.” 

Questions were fired at Mr. Sampson 
from many angles, but he answered all of 
them with good temper and great ability. 
They dealt with athleticscholarships, which 
he opposed, and which he said are rapidly 
becoming non-existent, with other ways of 
subsidizing athletics, with the over em- 
phasis on football, with the English sys- 
tem of athletics, with shorter schedules, 
and with the methods of this college or 
that. 

Mr. Sampson showed deep sympathy 
with the new movement to make larger 
numbers take part in games and reap the 
benefit. : 


* x 


RHODE ISLAND 


The following interesting symposium 
will take place in the First Church, Provi- 
dence: Feb. 27. Rev. Samuel Clifton, 
Ph. D.—‘‘Why I am a Congregationalist.’”’ 
Mar. 5. Rabbi Samuel Gupp—‘‘Why I 
Adhere to Reformed Judaism.’”’ Mar. 13. 
Rey. Harold Gustafson—‘Why I am a 
Swedenborgian.” Mar. 20. Rev. Arthur 
M. Ancock—‘‘Why I am an Episco- 
palian.””’ Mar. 27. Rev. Edward A. Hol- 
yoke, D. D—‘‘Why I am a Baptist.” 
April 2. Rev. William Couden. 

* * 

INSTALLATION OF REV. L. G. 

WILLIAMS 


Rey. and Mrs. L. Griswold Williams 
were given a cordial reception in the vestry 
of the Universalist church last evening 
following Mr. Williams’ installation in the 
church auditorium as the new pastor, to 
succeed Rey. Will A. Kelley. Dr. John 
Murray Atwood, dean of the Canton 
Theological School at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, addressed the audience at the ser- 
vice of installation, with three charges to 
the minister and three to the church con- 
stituency. 

Dr. Atwood gave the invocation and 
Mrs. Anna Hamilton Fortier brought the 
greetings of the State Convention. A. B. 
Lane, chairman of the pulpit supply com- 
mittee, presented Mr. Williams for in- 
stallation. 

Greetings of the Barre churches were 
spoken by Rev. Dr. Perley C. Grant, of the 
Presbyterian church. 

Mayor Fred W. Suitor was present to 
give the welcome of the city, and did so 
sincerely in a brief message. Rev. Dr. 
Franklin C. Southworth brought the 
greetings of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Following a hymn Dr. Atwood 
gave his address. 

To Mr. Williams, the Dean spoke of 
three things that should rest upon him in 
the new pastorate. First, in view of the 
uncertainty as to moral and religious truth, 
the minister should be a prophet—have a 
message regarding his convictions, as to 


how people should live triumphantly and 
happily. Second, he must win his people 
to his ideas, not force them to be persuaded, 
nor be provoked when they do not agree. 
For, he said, it takes time to instruct people. 
In the third place, the minister must know 
his people personally, so as to become vi- 
tally interested in them, and be a worthy 
pastor. Yet he must resist the temptation 
to have the limelight, and rather lose him- 
self in his sermons. 

To the people of the church the Dean 
charged that theirs should be a free pul- 
pit; and expect that the minister will not 
always say what they accept. Secondly, 
he told them to be steadfast in their de- 
votion, saying that the truth prospers as 
the people serve it. In the third place, he 
continued, the church should be vitally 
related to the community and the prob- 
lems of human society; it should be a liv- 
ing, every day church. 

Responding to the charges given him, 
the new pastor accepted the responsibility 
placed upon him and said that in his first 
appearances here he had recognized a 
chance to be of social service to the com- 
munity, a situation similar to that in 
fields where he has already served. Thus 
he asserted his pleasure in taking up the 
Barre pastorate and being welcomed by 
the local churches. 

The ladies of the Universalist guild 
sponsored the reception in the vestry, 
which was an enthusiastic social welcome 
to Mr. and Mrs. Williams by the public 
and members of the church. 

Those in the receiving line were Mr. and 
Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Anna Fortier, Dr. 
and Mrs. F. C. Southworth, Dr. Atwood, 
Fayette Cutler, Homer Ladd, Mrs. E. M. 
Tobin.—Barre (Vt.) Daily Times, Feb. 7. 


* * 


THE METHODISTS ON DR. ETZ 


Dr. Roger F. Etz, the General Super- 
intendent of the Universalist denomina- 
tion, recently sent a communication to 
all ministers of that communion. The 
letter is so significant and interesting that 
we are reprinting it in the Gleam, believing 
that it is a real message to all of us. It is 
just as applicable to Methodist preachers 
as to Universalist. It is a needed warning 
against the tendency to pessimism and 
despair, and a challenging call to the ex- 
pression of confident and heroic optimism. 
—The Gleam. (Melrose, Mass.) 

* * 


NEWS FROM FRIENDLY HOUSE 


For our special stunt just now we.are 
engaged with Pioneer Night School, just 
beginning its third winter. We have had 
more applications than we can care for. 
We number twenty, with six teachers, all 
‘natives’? but myself, and I reckon I have 
become a “native” too. We are trying a 
new experiment. Our Tuesday night 
session of intensive study is in Friendly 
House. The Friday night session is in the 
chapel, open to the public, sponsored by 
the P. N.S. It is being addressed by our 
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high school principal upon ‘‘Great Men 
and Great Events in American History.” 
The first, upon Benjamin Franklin, was 
most interesting and already the open 
forum idea is working. Mr. Hanson was 
born in North Dakota, near the Univer- 
salist church we used to have there, and so 
he is not ‘afraid’ of us—i. e., that our 
touch will defile. Instead, he often says 
fine things about us and the work in public. 
Hannah Jewett Powell. 


Notices 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the New York 
State Universalist Convention will convene in the 
parlors of the Universalist church in Syracuse, N. Y., 
Feb. 23, 1931, at 1.30 p. m., for the examination of 
Mr. Clayton V. B. Wilkins “as to his fitness in pur- 
pose, character and abilities for the ministry of the 
Universalist Church.” 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
cum 
FERRY BEACH PARK ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Eben Prescott, of 230 Middle Street, Brain- 
tree, president of the Ferry Beach Park Association, 
has requested that Ferry Beachers having interesting 
snapshots of Ferry Beach send copies of them to him. 

He is interested in getting good pictures for a 
folder soon to be published concerning the Associa- 
tion and its work. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Caroline A. Simonds 


Mrs. Caroline A. Simonds, the widow of George 
H. Simonds, died recently at 220 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass., in her ninety-eighth year, She, 
like her husband, was a proprietor of the Second So- 
ciety of Universalists in Boston, and never lowered 
her flag as a Universalist. Three daughters and a 
son, also several grandchildren and great grand- 
children, survive. 


George F. Stevens 


On the evening of Jan. 30, George F. Stevens died 
at his home in Kingston, N. H. Not feeling well 
in the morning, he had decided to remain at home. 
Death came without warning. He was born in 
Haverhill, Mass., Jan. 17, 1873, son of Frederick 
and Anna (Emerson) Stevens. 

He was graduated from Haverhill High School, 
class of 1891. In 1895 he entered the employ of the 
Boston and Maine Railroad, and through deserved 
promotion achieved a responsible position as engi- 
neer of locomotive designs. 

He was organist of Gideon Lodge, A. F. & A. M., 
of Kingston, a member of St. Alban R. A. Chapter of 
Exeter, and of Olivet Council Royal and Select 
Masters. 

In 1904 he was married to Miss Alice M. Nichols 
of Kingston, who survives him. She is, and has 
been for many years, secretary of the New Hamp- 
shire Universalist Sunday School Association, of 
the Rockingham Association of Universalists, and 
of the local Red Cross. ; 

Funeral services were held in the Universalist 
church Feb. 2, Rev. Asa M. Bradley officiating. 
Masonic service by Gideon Lodge, A. F. & A. M. 
‘Over fifty officials and employees from the Boston 
and Maine offices in Boston and Billerica were in at- 
tendance. Interment was in the family lot in King- 
ston Cemetery. 

A. M.B. 
Mrs. Mary Zoller 


On Dee. 9 there died in Little Falls, N. Y., one who 
long had been a good friend of the Universalist 
Church, Mrs. Mary Zoller. Mr. and Mrs. Jacob 
Zoller were born in the near-by town of Minden, 
but most of their active life was spent in Little Falls, 
where Mr. Zoller was a wholesale provision dealer. 
Their home and their church held a warm place in 
their hearts, as they do in their children’s after them. 
All who have been pastors of our church in Little 
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Falls during the last fifty years will recall with 
pleasure the Zoller home, and visiting ministers 
like Dr. I. M. Atwood and Dr. Asa Saxe were not 
strangers to it. Mr. Zoller died a few years ago, and 
now Mrs. Zoller on the anniversary of her birth has 
followed him. She had reached the good age of 
eighty-six years. 

To say that Mrs. Zoller was a womanly woman, 
having the respect and love of all who knew her, 
only does her life justice. She was warm-hearted 
and sympathetic and always ready to do a kind act 
which would make some one see the world in brighter 
colors. To her family she brought the rich gift of a 
mother’s unbounded love and that training and ad- 
vice which none but a true mother can give or loving 
and obedient children accept and appreciate. Sur- 
viving are three sons, John I., Tom J., and Hon. 
Abram Zoller, county judge, and two daughters, 
Maude J. and Zaida Zoller; also three grandchildren, 
John Jacob, Sarah and Lewis Zoller, children of Mr. 
and Mrs. John I. Zoller. 

The funeral service was held Thursday, December 
11, the beautiful home being filled with a wealth of 
flowers. The service was conducted by Rev. Lewis 
R. Lowry, pastor, assisted by Rev. Vincent E. Tom- 
linson, D. D., of Worcester, Mass., and Rev. W. H. 
Skeels of Herkimer, N. Y., former pastors. 


Rev. Rollin S. Tuttle 


Rev. Rollin S. Tuttle, adopted son of Dr. We- 
nonah Stevens Abbott of Beverly, Mass., died at 
Los Gatos, Cal., Jan. 27, after qn illness of less than 
twenty-four hours with Spanish influenza. Mr. 
Tuttle was a graduate of Boston University and held 
pastorates in Methodist churches in Medford Hill- 
side and Arlington, Mass. During the World War 
he was chaplain at the clubhouse maintained by the 
federated churches at Camp Devens. For several 
years he was pastor of the Methodist church at Oak- 
land, Cal. He leaves a widow and three children. 


Carrie E. Wickes 


Miss Carrie E. Wickes died on Feb. 6, 1931, after 
two days illness. She was a loyal member of the 
Church of the Mediator, Providence, R. I., a teacher 
for forty-seven years in the publie schools of Crans- 
ton, R. I., and a Ferry Beacher for many years. 

She was interested in everything pertaining to the 
uplift of those with whom she was associated. Of 
her it can be truly said, ““None knew her but to love 
her, none named her but to praise.” 

A sister and her family and a host of friends mourn 
their loss. 

Nettie L. Chandler 


Miss Nettie L. Chandler, for many years a mem- 
ber of the First Universalist Church at Machias, 
Maine, died on the evening of Feb. 9 at the home of 
her nephew, Postmaster R. W. Chandler. Miss 
Chandler, who was seventy-eight years of age, was 
greatly interested in her church, and was a regular 
attendant at all its services. Her funeral was held 
on Wednesday and was conducted by her pastor, 
Rev. Paul Weller. 


Pulpit Gowns 
Choir Gowns 
Caps and fHo0ds 


Best Quality 
Low Prices 


Universalist Publishing House 


SONGS OF CHEER 


by 
JULIAN S CUTLER 
Price $2.00 


A privately printed collection of the choicest 
poems that found such ready acceptance and wide 
appreciation during the author’s lifetime. 


A limited number of copies may be obtained from 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston 
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The Black Forest 


of Germany has stood and 
served for a thousand years. 
It extends from near Heidel- 
berg to the confines of Munich, 
Capital of Bavaria and center 
of Art and Culture. Here we 
spend a delightful day of sight- 
seeing in Art Galleries and 
Museums and of visits by 
night to Cafes where music is 
music. 


Thence we go to Innsbruck 


in the Austrian Tyrol. 

Innsbruck will furnish re- 
laxation with Tyrolean Yodel- 
ers and in the quiet of com- 
fortable Hotels refreshing sleep. 


The next day 


we descend by the rugged Bren- 
ner Pass into Italy, to Venice, 
Queen of the Adriatic. 


Your minister will furnish you 
with the revised itinerary of 


The Universalist European 


Good Will Tour, and accept your 


deposit of $25.00 to insure space 
for the sailing from 


Montreal, June 17 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Prtnter 


101 Bristol Street :: Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: ‘“‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 
Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Jonquil 
Easter Offering 
Envelope 


A beautiful design in bright seasonal 
colors. Printed from half-tone plates 


Generous in size, 2 1-4x4 inches 


Price, 45 cents a hundred 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 
No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the Genera] 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
*ents per copy. 
Universalist Publishing House 


176 Newbury St., Boston 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLGGICAL SCHOO? 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the resy 9" :' 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo} 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoob 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instruetors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruetion provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franktin, Afass. 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
Hancock 6300 


156 Stuart St., Boston 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 


Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 
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Crackling 


Cheer up! 

You have two chances. 
You may get the germ 
Or you may not. 


And if you get the germ 
You have two chances. 
You may get the disease 
‘Or you may not. 


And if you get the disease 
You have two chances. 
You may die 

Or you may not. 


And, if you die— 
Well, you still have two chances. 
Anonymous. 
* * 

One of the most prominent bacteriol- 
ogists of this country, at a recent medical 
meeting where papers were read on Medical 
and Surgical Aspects of Acute Bacterial 
Infections, took up the subject of serums 
and their use in combating contagious 
diseases. A medical journal in reporting 
this paper stated that Dr. reviewed 
the marked progress in this field. It then 
went on to say, “He discussed the thera- 
peutic use of various sermons and methods 


of administering them.” 
* * 


“Have you noticed that the world is 
prejudiced?”’ inquires a newspaper writer. 
Well, to be perfectly honest about it, we 
haven’t. As evidence of the universal 
broad-mindedness, in the last few days we 
have heard several persons say that they 
didn’t blame Hoover for the chestnut-tree 
blight or the war in China.—Springfield 
Union. 


* * 


“Were any of your boyish ambitions 
ever realized?” asked the sentimentalist. 

“Yes,”’ replied the practical person. 
“When my mother used to cut my hair I 
often wished I might be bald-headed.’’— 
Washington Star. 

* * 

“What’s the idea of the Greens having 
French lessons?” 

“They have adopted a French baby and 
want to understand what it says when 
it begins to talk!”’—T?-Bits. 

* * 

“How long have you been married?” 

“Twenty odd years.” 

“Why do you call them.odd!”’ 

“Wait till you meet my husband.”— 
Exchange. 

“‘Rastus, I sure am sorry to hear that 
you buried your wife.” 

“Yassuh, boss, but Ah jes’ had to; she 
was daid.””—Christian Register. 


* * 


It is foolish, declares a banker, to keep : 


any large sum of money about the house. 
We should call it impossible-—The Humor- 
ist. 
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New Lenten Daily Offering 
Protected Slot Envelope 


In Colors 


A protected slot envelope made of strong paper 
admitting coins of various denominations up to a half- 
dollar in size. 

The days in the season of Lent are printed on these 
envelopes and spaces are provided for checking the 
daily offering. 
Size, 5 1-2 x 3 1-4 inches 


Price, $2.00 per hundred 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


The Little Hall Fara caising in o1 sctotar 


By 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Author of 


‘‘Nature Cruisings,’’ ‘‘Cruisings Cross Country,”’ 
‘“‘Cruisings Around a Changing World,’”’ and 
“The Little Corner Never Conquered.”’ 


Contents 
Rest at the Farm. 
Rainy Days at the Farm. 
Going Down to Stadje. 
Knee Deep in June. 
Making Improvements. 
Further Improvements. 
Act’on and Reaction. 
All Kinds of Wood for the Fire. 
Work on the Farm. 
Walks with Motives. 
Days Which Stood Out. 
Joseph’s View and Var:ous Things. 
The Cemetery Bee. 
The Church in the Hollow. 
Our Faithful Car. 
The Old Home of Owen D. Young. 
In the Country of Fenimore Cooper. 
When Every Bush Was Ablaze. 
In Late October. 
A Country Wedding. 
Going Home to Vote. 
Christmas at the Old Home. 


A New Cruising Classic 
Two hundred pages, sixteen illustrations 


A beautiful book for all who know and love “The Hills.” 


Price $1.00 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


a 


